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THEsE dissertations convey, as we are informed in an advertise- 
ment prefixed, “ the substance of a series of essays on Sacred 
Criticism, originally published under the signature of Jaspector 
in the Orthodox Churchman’sy Magazine, from August, 1801, 
vol. 1, yto Dec. 1802, vol. 2° explanatory of the principal 
prophecies that delineate@*the divine, and the human chapacter 
of Our Lorn Jesus Curist.” 

The first-dissertation is humbly entitled, by the Icarned and 
judicious author, an Attempt to restore the Original Hebrew Text 
of Balaam‘s Prophecy concerning the Messiah, Numb. xxiv. 7. and 
was, he observes, “ originally suggested by a Gommunication to 
the Orthodox Churchman’s Magazine for June, 1801, vol. 1, p. 
188, under the signature of a London Curate, expressing a 
doubt of the propriety of our established translation of John 
xix. 5.” © Then came Fesus forth, wearing the crown of thorns, 
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2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


and the purple robe; and [Pilate] saith unto them,-behold the 
man.” This London Curate was the Reverend Edward 
Robson, Curate of Whitechapel, London, of whom honour- 
able mention is made in a note. : 


*€ How does it r,” says Mr. Robson, “‘ from the construction 
of this verse, and the context, that Pilate (which has no correspond- 
ing word in the original Greek) said unto them, Benotp THE Man ?” 
And he remarks, that the Latin Vulgate, and the Bishop's Bible, 
(1539) omit “ Private.” 


Dr. Hales very judiciously here observes, that * although these 
wersions, and Luther's German translation also, (as remarked by 
the editor in .a note) all omit, it does not follow, that they 
meant to exclude Pu_are,” and he gives his reasons for the ap, li- 
cation of the words to Pirate. First, he considers * the fore- 

ging part of the verse to be parenthetical.” (* Z4en came 
em forth, wearing the crown of thorns, and the purple robe.) 
And be{ Pilate} saith unte them, Besotp THE Man!’ Secondly, 
he supposes the analogy of the subsequent 14th verse, where 
there can be no doubt of the speaker, to justify this rendering : 
“ When Péate therefore heard that saying, he brought Jesus 
forth, and sat down in the Judgment Seat, in a place that is 
called the Pavement: (and it was the preparation of the passover, 
and about the sixth hour) and he saith unto the Fews, BahoLp 
Your Kine !”’ Thirdly, he observes “ the expression, BEHOLD 
rHe Man! seems to be rather irrelevant, if spoken by CuristT, 
but perfectly apposite as spoken by Pi/ate, corresponding to, 
Benotp Your Kinco! afterwards.” And this irrelevance is 
further confirmed, by the improbability that Jesus, who had 
made no attempt to move the compassion of his pusillanimous 
judge, when he gave no answer to his inquiry, whence art thou ? 


{verse 9) knowing that his fate was already determined, would 


vainly address himself to the deluded multitude. “ On both 
occasions,” says Dr. Hales, ** he resolutely maintained that dig- 
nified silence foretold of him in prophecy :”’ ‘ He was oppressed 
and he was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth: He was 
brought’as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep before his 
shearers is dumb, so he epened not his mouth.’ Isa. liii. 7, 
s0 expressly applied to Jesus by the holy spirit. Acts vite 
$2.35.” . 

Fourthly, he observes that, “ influenced by such considera- 
tions, we may presume, almost all the ancient versions, the 
Syriac, the Arabic, the Persic, and, the Coptic; and the most 
approved translations, the Geneva Bible (1594), our present 
authorized Version, &c. and the most learned and judicious com- 
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mentators, the Critici sacri in Poole’s Synopsis, Grotius, Beza, 
Lremeilius, Hammond, Wells, Whitby, Clarke, Dedd, Newcombes, 
Wakefield, Campbell, 9c. all concur in expressly representing 
Pilate as the Speaker.” P. 4. 

Dr. Hales proceeds, ‘ whatever might have been 
Pilate’s intention in uttering these walt we & AvOpwaros, 
‘ BeHoLD THE Man? whether :to excite commiseration, 
or else to express contempt, as in verse 14, wr 6 Bactdcus 
iyww-——* Benorp Your Kinc!’ they are truly remark- 
able as containing a tacit reference to a memorable 
prophecy concerning the Messiah, Numb. xxiv. 7. which, amidst 
the corruptions of several prophecies relative to the Messiah in 
the Hebrew Scripturés, has been providentially preserved pure 
and unadulterated inthe venerable version of the Greek Septuagint, 
as follows : 













© Edsrevoeras AvOpwwog ex 78 omepumros aut 
“ Kas xupievoss sQvwv sodAwy,’ 


“<¢ € There shall come forth a mon of his seed, (Jacob's) and he shall 
govern many nations,’—And,” he continues, ‘ the authenticity of 
the Septuagint Version is-vouched by the most respectable evidence ; 
by the joint testimony of Onkelos, the Chaldee Paraphrast, and of 
Philo and Josephus, the great luminaries of Jewish history and anti- 
quitids.” P. 5. 










This prophecy, that some great person was, about that time, 
to come’ into the world, and to govern many nations, was vari- 
ously referred to, not only in Judea, but throughout the East, 
before the birth of Jesus Christ; and an attention to it had, 
we know, instigated the Jews of those days to engage in war 
with the Romans. Josephus* chiefly attributes that fatal war 
with the Romans, which terminated in the destruction of 
Jerusalem by ‘Titus to the same prophecy. 










‘* Tsit, then,” concludes Dr. Hales, ‘“ unreasonable to conjecture, 
that Pilate also might have heard of so celebrated a prophecy, and 
that he may have contemptuously applied it to Jesus, thus arrayed in 
mock majesty ?—* Benotp tHe Maw!'—BRenotp your Kine! 
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ywexs Ti aura, ates THs oimeyerns. De Bello Jud. 6. 5, 4, 
P. 1283. Hudson. 

‘* But what chiefly instigated them to the war was, an ambi 
oracle, likewise found in the sacred scriptures, that, ‘ at that season 
some one from their country ene rule the world,’ ” 
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And his inscription on the cross, Jesus or NazareTu, THE Kine 
or THe Jews, scems to justify this conjecture.” P. 8. 


Having thus, we think, satisfactorily established the authen- 
ticity of the septuagint version of that famous prophecy, Numb. 
xxiv. 7, and proved the reference of Pilate to it, however 
undesignedly, we find next very ably traced the corruption of 
the present Hebrew text, which is thus correctly rendered in 
our English translation. ‘ He shall pour water out of his buckets, 
and his seed shall be in many waters.” ‘These areywords very 
obscure, and very different, as we have seen, fromthose of the Sep- 
tuagintversion. ‘The Syriac version,” says Dr. Hales, ‘ framed 
in the Apostolic age, and probably soon after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, A. D. 70, shews when the adulteration began. 
‘There shall come forth the man of his sons, and his seed shall be in 
many waters. | Here the corruption was introduced in the 
second line ; the first, according with the Septuagint and Chaldee 
paraphrase. The Arabic version, which was of later date, and 
framed probably after the desolation of Judea by Adrian, A. D. 
135, shews when the corruption was completed. ‘ There. shail 
flow water out of his buckets, and bis plant shall be in many waters, 
The Samaritan version follows the Arabic, both corresponding, 
we see, with the present Hebrew text. And is it not highly 
natural to suppose, that the adulteration of the Hebrewfext 
was perpetrated by the Jewish doctors belonging to the school 
of the celebrated Rabbi Akisa, who patronized the ‘impostor 
that assumed the name of Bar Chachab, (f Son of the Star’) 
alluding to the subsequent famous prophecy of Balaam, Numb. 


“xxiv. 17. § d star shall come forth from Jacob, and a sceptre 


shall rise from Israel ?? 


** But both perished, and their adherents, in that fatai war; the 
unfortunate issue of which led the remnant of the Jewish nation that 
suryived the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, not only to execrate 
the memory of that impostor whom they have ever since styled 
Bar-chozla (Son of a Lie) by a usual alliteration ; but also-to adul- 
terate the prophecy itself, of the lying Balaam, as they might have 
considered him, which brought such accumulated woes on their 
nation from the first commencement of the Roman war ; and a very 
slight alteration of the genuine Hebrew text would produce the 
present corrupt text, as will appear from the following comparison.’ 


Presenr Text. RerorMepD Text. 
y5>on on dr yi wee ey? 
-D°27 ODA WY) Oa? D’DYA WV) 
“ There shall flow water from “There shall come forth a 


his Buckets, and his seed in man of his children: And 


avaters many.” his arm on Peoples many.” 
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The author “ having thus endeavoured to restore the Hebrew 
text of this prophecy” to a conformity with the Septuagint versicn, 
states the grounds of his doing so, namely ; from the external 
evidence; from the internal evidence, and its correspondence 
with other prophecies; and from the facility of adulteration, 
combined with the temptation thereto on the part of the Jews. 
The external evidence rests on the important circumstance of 
the Sepiuagint version having been composed near 300 years 
before Christ, long before there could be any temptation to 
adulterate the prophecies respecting the Messiah, and from 
many concurrent authorities, in favour also of the version, 
The internal evidence of the corruption and irrelevancy of the 
present English text from the Hebrew, arises from the context 
of the whole prophecy of Balaam, which cannot well be con- 
ceived to refer to the future prospects of the Israelites in any 
general way, but exhibits a marked reference to some kingly 
personage; “and unless,” says our learned author, * that prophecy 
refers to Aim, and not merely to the ational prosperity of the 
Jews, there is no personal antecedent, 1 conceive, to be found 
throughout the whole foregoing range of Balaam's prophecies. 
And this argument, when well weighed and thoroughly con- 
sidered, will be decisive, I trust, to crown the authenticity of 
the Neformed text furnished by the Septuagint version.” P. 20. 

The facility of the adulteration, combined with the tempta- 
tion thereto, on the part of the Jews, is thus noticed by Dr. 
Hales : 


‘The verb xy jatsa, (which is the term applied to Curist’s birth, 
in the signal prophecy of Micah, v.2.) was easily changed into 
by jazal, by altering the two last letters; and we aish into 
DD maim, by altering the first and last letters; wih Mildiv 
into 15 Mildiv, by erasing the second small letter + Jod; wry 
Zarahu into ww into Zarahu, by erasing the second letteF 1 vau ; 
and p»npa Bhamim into pn. Bamim, by erasing the second letter 
y ain. Thus,” he concludes, ‘‘ have I stated, as concisely as the 
nature of the subject would admit, the leading grounds of the pro- 
posed reformation. I presume not to dictate to others, but I most 
earnestly deprecate a hasty rejection, until the whole of the argu- 
ment be coolly, candidly, an4_ skilfully discussed. The obscurity of 
this text is universally acknowledged; and if any other studemt, wilh 
retrieve its character, or detect any error in the foregoing chain of; 
reasoning, he shall receive my grateful acknowledgments.” P, 21. 


We have entered more fully into a review of this first. dis- 
sertation than we intend to do with regard to those that follow;, 
because we feel it not possible to convey the spirit of, th 
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6 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


learned author, on the important subjects on which he is 
employed, in much fewer words than compose his dissertations. 
To give a complete account of all the parts of his work, would 
be, indeed, to transcribe the volume. We shall, therefore, do 
little else than endeavour to make our readers acquainted with 
the more striking particulars of the dissertations which follow, 
referring them to the work itself, which is admirably adapted 
to carry conviction to the minds of all cool, candid, and skilful 
considerers of the matters so ably discussed in it. 

The second dissertation is on the sixteenth Psalm, and esta- 
blishes, (in opposition to an idea that had been expressed in the 
Orthodox Churchman’s Magazine, vol. 1, that David was the 
Speaker) the important fact, onthe testimony of the best-informed 
commentators, ancient and modern, that the Messiah was the 
speaker throughout.* 

The learned author proposes an emendation of our public 
translation of the Psalm, and adds remarks upon each verse. 
The emendation is rather verbal than important ; though it 
differs widely, as our translation*does, from the Masoretic 
reading of the Hebrew Text, in the 10th verse particularly. 
The Masorite editors are here convicted of a palpable forgery, 
which is of importance to be made known, both as it serves to 
preserve pure a prophetic record of our Saviour’s resurrec- 
tion, and to add weight to the arguments adduced in the 
former dissertation to prove the correctness of our authorized 
translation from the Septuagint of that famous prophecy respect- 
ing the Messiah, Numb. xxiv. 7. We give the author’s argu- 
ment and reasoning in his own words. 


** Instead of the present Masoretic reading, won, ‘ thy Saints,’ 
the singular, aon, ‘ thy Saint,’ is supported, 1. By the Sep- 
tuagint version, and by Acts ii. 27. and xiii, 35 ; all rendering it, 
tov oioy cw, 2. By the Chaldee Paraphrase, the Vulgaie, the Syriac, 
the = yy and the Aralic.---3. By many printed editions, with 
Vander-Hoghts, representing the latter jod, (or mark of the plural 


-_~—— ~~. -2- 








* * Exaudienda sunt Verba Davidis, ranavam st Curistus 
rpse loqueretur, qui est proprium Subjectum hujus prophetie : Nec 
enim omnia in Davipe evenerunt, omnia autem recté et optimé 
Curisto competere demonstrabimus: Curistum esse qui in boc 
Psalmo loquitur, sic probo: Qui toaurrur, ver. 10, IpeM 
LOQUITUR PER ToTUM PsALMuM; aTaur Curistus LoauituR, 
ver. 10, ergo, IDEM LOQUITUR PER TOTUM PsatmuM.  Propo- 
sitionem probo, ex Serie Sermonis, et singularum Sententiarum 
cobrentia,” &c. Poole’s Synopsis, Acts ii. 25—31. Acts xiii. 


a 
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number) as redundant; and by the Keri, or varions readings of 
others, exhibiting the singular, avon, in the margin-—And, 4, 
by no less than 1860 MSS. of Kennicott’s collation, and 100 MSS. 
of De Rossi's additional collation, most of them Spanish, and of the 
first authority ; and, to.crown all, by 5. the present Masoretic point- 
ing, J’ TDMI— exhibiting the proper punctuation of the singular 
number jnstead of the plural, which ought to be pointed, TTON, 
as in 1 Chron. vi. 41. And this last argument infallibly convicts 
the A/asorite editors themselves of a palpable forgery, and ill- 
disguised interpolation of the latter jod, in order to evade the irre- 
sistible force of this prophetic attestation of the singular number, 
to the signal resurrection of the only true ‘ Saint,’ Jesus Curist, 
© without seeing,’ or experiencing ‘ corruption,’ or putrefaction ; 
according to the joint argument of the two apostles, Pefer and Paul; 
that the text was applicable to Christ alone, and not to David, 
‘who died, and was burted, and saw corruption.” N. B. The noto- 
rious adulteration, therefore, of this prophecy by the Jews, strongly 
supports my former argument, to prove the adulteration of Balaam's 
famous prophecy respecting THe Messtau,—Numb. xxiv. 7. The 
singular Ton, ‘ THY SarNny?,’ pre-eminently, is also applied to 
Tug Mrssiau,—Ps. Ixxxvi. 1.°—P. 34. 


The third dissertation is on the introduction of the epistle 
to the Hebrews, and here we feel a particular satisfaction in 
finding the learned author adding his testimony to that of 
other most competent judges, in Brot of St.Paul, being the 
author of the epistle. 


‘‘ The ablest critics,” he says, ancient and modern, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Euselius, Wetstein, Lardner, &c. support the decision 
of our church, that this epistle (which has won the admiration of the 
profoundest scholars and soundest divines, and even extorted the 
commendation, of the most learned Jewish Rabbins) was the 
composition of St. Paut ;—addressed, in the first instance, to the 
Native Jewish Converts in Jerusalem and Palestine, who are called 
Hebrews,—Acts vi. 1,—to keep them stedfast in the faith of 
Christ.” —P. 38. 


In reply to the question, why this epistle is anonymous, in re- 
spect of its. author, Dr. Hales assumes the explanation of Clemens 
Alexandrinus :—* Because our Lord was pre-eminently THE 
AposTLE oF THE HEBREws, sent by the ALMIGHTY to them, 
in the first instance; therefore Paul declined, through modesty 
or humility, to assume the title."—See Lardner, vol. II. p. 211, 
and VI. p. 411, tast edition. 

We find here also proposed a new translation of the intro- 
duction to this epistle, differing, however, not materially from 
our public translation. In his remarks upon each verse of this 
wanslation, the learned author refutes, in the proper order 
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8 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


of the text, the Socinian and Unitarian renderings of ves aswnag 
“6 the ages,’ or dispensations, and establishes the orthodox 
translation “* dy whom,” or through whom, as he translates it, 
“ he made the worlds.” He points out, also, under the genuine 
influence of the Scriptures, the superiority of Christ above 
Moses, and above the angels, in these impressive words : 


** Surely when, “ we are encompassed with such a cloud of 
witnesses’ to the divinity of Jesus Curist, ‘ who (4eing Gon over all) 
is blessed for evermore,—RKom. ix. 5,—no sober- minded ‘ Church- 
man,’ seeking for ‘ increase of faith,’ by ‘ searching the original 
scriptures’ dilige ntly, can question, nis longer, the propriety of our 
authorized translation of Psalm xlv. 6. ‘ Thy Throne, O Gov! 
endureth for ever,’ &c. as applied itoncediately to Jesus Curist ; 
and demonstrated, indeed, by the very next verse, 7: ‘ Therefore 
Gop, tuy Gop, anoinied thee, &c. meaning, ‘ THe Gop anp 
Fatruer or ovr Lorp Jesus Curist.”—P. 50. 


The fourth dissertation is 0” the original prophecy of Christ the 
son of David, 2 Sam. vii. 1—15. ‘The author here enlarges on 
the importance of this celebrated prophecy of the Messiah's 
lineal descent from David. He offers to his readers a new 
translation ef the parallel prophecies,—2 Sam. vii. 1—15, 
and 1 Chron. xvii. 1—14; ‘and of the Second parallel pro- 
pheciess—1 Chron. xxii. 7-8, and 1 Chron. xxviii. 2—9. 
These translations are followed by remarks, illustrative of the 
difference of the two prophecies, in the times, circumstances, 
and persons alluded to in them; anda mistranslation of the last 
parenthetical clause of the prophecy, at the fourteenth verse, 
which weakens the whole spirit of the prophecy, is pointed 
out. On this subject we beg to call the attention of our 
readers to the words of the author. 


*€ The last parenthetical clause intimates the Mressran’s sufferings, 
and not his ‘ iniquity ; so ivrelevantly and ungrammatically rendered 
by all the ancient ver sions, followed by our authorized translation, — 

* If he commit iniquity,’ &c. For the condition, ‘ tf he commit,’ 
is totally wanting in the original ;—the first term (to which it is 
supposed to correspond) IWR, asher, sicnifying ‘ who, or * who- 
soever,’ as in Exod. ix. 21. And whosoever (1we)) regarded 
not the word of the Lord, left his servants and his cattle in the 
field,’ Joshua xv. 16. ~© [Whosoever (awk) smiteth Kiriath 
Sepher, and taketh it, to him will ‘I give my daughter Avhsah 
to wife ;'— the phrase being elliptical, and put for  ws-bo, 
omnis qui, or guicungue, as in Psalm, cxv. 8. ‘ They that make 
idols are like unto them, and .so 4s every one that ( awir-do ) 
trusieth in them;’-the second term, wnyma, Le-haotha, may 
either be taken as a verb, signifying, ‘ in injuring him,’ or as 
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a noun, ‘ in his injury; either from the verb nw, aoth, which 
signifies ‘ to injure or wrong, ly perverling judgment,’ as it is used, 
Job viii. 3, Lament. iii. 36; or the noun now, aofthah, in 
regimen, *nmy, aoth-tht, ‘ my wrong,’ as it is rendered; 
Lament. iii. 59, + (‘or by contraction ‘r‘y aothi.) And how 
exactly does this accord with the sufferings of the Messtan, who 
was ‘ cut off’ by an iniquitous judgment of his foes! as described 
by David himself in the second and twenty-second Paalms; and by 
Isaiah, in his fifty-third chapter; and by Daniel, in his famous 
prophecy of the seventy weeks, chap. ix. asd in sundry other 
passages of ancient prophecy. Perhaps the ancient versions were led 
into this grievous error, (which has chiefly contributed to weaken the 
authority. of this.most noble and important prophecy, in sharing it 
with So/omon) by misapplying to Curist the cuphnaiery clause of 
that sublime commentary upon this prophecy. Ps. Ixxxix, 30-—-33.— 
(‘Jf wis curipRen formmke my laws, and watk nol in my judgments ; 

if they brake my statutes, and keep not my commandments ; then 
will I visit their transgressions with a rod, and their uniquity with 
stripes.’) But © his children,’ alas! were his perseeutors !-—‘ He 
came unto his oun home, but his own household entertained him not !'— 
John i. 11. ‘ He was despted and rejected by that wicked and 
apostate generation,’ who unwittingly ‘ erucified the Lonv or Grory;’ 

and have ever since been visited ‘ with the rod,’ and chastised ‘ with 
stripes ;' furnishing an awful lesson and tremendous example to 
mankind, of the severity of divine vengeance, and of the minute 
accomplishment of THE SCRIPTURE OF TRUTH. ’'—P, 82, 


The fifth dissertation is on the eighty-ninth Psalm, which 
is a commentary on Nathan’s prophecy, and itself a most 
sublime and pathetic prophecy of the birth, the glories, and 
the sufferings of the Messiah. ‘Che author of this dissertation, 
in a spirit of pious resentment, notices the blasphemous and 
nonsensical commentaries that have been offered of this Psalm, 
referring it to Isaiah, Jeremiah, or some Scribe, after the 
captivity, particularly in the Monthly Magazine for October, 
1801. p,219. Our readers must naturally be anxious to know 
the ideas of our learned author upon the Psalm, and to whom 
he refers it. No apology is, therefore, necessary for offering 
the following extract: 


David Kimchi, the most- learned of the modern Jewish com- 
mentators, naturally ascribes the Psalm to that ‘ Ethan,’ of whom 
such honourable mention is made, 1 Kings iv. 31; where Solomon 
was reputed ‘ wiser’ than the wisest, ‘ than Ethan the Ewahite, 
and Heman, &e. who were contemporaries of his father David, and 
appointed by him to preside over the sacred choir, 1 Chron, vi. 
31—44, And surely this hymn, although the only one of Ethan's 
compositions extant, is sufficient to rank him among the mast 
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illustrious of the inspired bards of his Age, and second to none, 
not even to David himself. This obvious and satisfactory determi- 
nation of its true author, at once explodes all those unsatisfactory 
and mischievous guesses before-mentioned ; and surely the mag- 
nificent and comprehensive plan of this most noble and highly- 
wrought composition, describing the fortunes of some mighty per- 
sonage, stretching into the remotest ages, even toeternity, and expand. 
ing into grandeur and dignity inconceivable, is too vast for the puny 
concerns of a David, a Hezekiah, a Josiah, a Jehoiachim, a Jehoiachin, 
or a Zedekiah; who were all too short lived, too insignificant, 
too worthless, too wicked, or too near the age of the writer, to 
attract his notice, and the Almighty's patronage, to the end of time, 
commencing in those very remote periods intimated by the Psalmist, 
ver, 3. 28, 29. 36, 87. 46. 49. 52.”"—P. 906. 


The author, in his translation of the Psalm, changes the 
proper name of David into an appellation of “ the be/oved;” 
and he, on the other hand, retains the original term Messiany 
as a proper name, instead of the appellation anointed. In this, 
he is assuredly warranted, from the meaning of the psalm, 
as judiciously conveyed by his able commentary on it. 

The sixth dissertation consists of three parts, all illus- 
trative of the primitive names of Deity. This is, confess- 
edly, a very difficult subject. In the opinion, however, of Dr. 
Hales, 


** The grand and leading cause of erroneous opinion, on this most 
abstruse subject, is the long ‘ received hypothesis,* that in Hebrew, 
and its kindred dialeajs, verés are the roots or themes of all other 
words; and that these are, in general, friliteral, supposed to 
consist of three consonants, or elementary letters. 

“* Ishall, therefore,” continues Dr. Hales, ‘ bring this hypothesis 
itself to the rigid test of, 1. Logic, or universal grammar.— 
2. History, sacred and profane, recording the actual rise and progress 
of language.—3. The analogy of languages, discoverable in the 
nearer and remoter dialects of the east and west.—4. The conces- 
sions of the ablest advocates of the received system. And, 5. 
The ‘discordances and contradictions of etymologists and hyper- 
critics." 

In this discussion, he considers that nouns were the first 
words, and displays the ground upon which his opinion is 
formed. When the first man was created, it was assigned 
to him to name all the various tribes of animals in the primeval 
language.—‘ In this most ancient and venerable nomenclature, 
therefore,” says the doctor, “* mguns were the first words ; 





* See Locke's Essay, Book 4. Chap. xx. On the Causes of Error. 
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and daily observation confirms, that the, most familiar objects 
of sensation first attract the attention of infants, and that their 
names are the first learned; and that these are necessarily 
monosyllables, as being the sounds that are shortest and simplest 
of utterance, or easiest of articulation ; such as are framed by 
the first organs of speech, the throat and lips, like a», 4, 
“ Father,” os, dm, “ Mother,” nx, 44, “ Brother,” 73, 
Ben, ** Son,’ Vv, Jad, “ Hand,” np, Pes, “ Mouth,” &c. 
which are not confined to the Hebrew language, but run through 
most of the kindred and oriental dialects, demonstrating their com- 
mon descent from some parent stock; whereas the verds in all these 
are mostly ¢riliteral or dissyllables ; and, consequently, as being 
more difficult of pronunciation, as well as more abstruse in 
their significations, denoting ideas of reflection, could not be the 
roots of nouns, or the names of sensible objects earlier known, 
and easier to be understood and expressed.”-—P.118. See 
Locke’s Essay, b. 2. ch.i. Of the original of our ideas; and 
b. 3. chi. s. 5. Of words of reflection. 

Having shewn “ that the e/ementary terms of all languages 
are naturally nouns, or names of the most obvious and striking 
sensible objects, and necessarily monosyllables, as being easiest 
of pronunciation, we may safely,” he says * conclude from 
analogy, that the simplest of the divine names, 58 JEL, and 7» 
Fab, are the most ancient of all; the venerable parents,—>® (EL) 
of mds, (AEL. OH:;) and of its plural, om>x, (ASL. OH-IM :) 
And 7, (Jah) of mm (JAH-OH) formed frgm their respective 
roots, by sdditional syllables, or by composition, according to the 
usual progress of language."——P. 124. He thus concludes the 
first part of this dissertation. 


“* The leading idea of IAH, I take to be ‘ sameness,’ or immu- 
tability ; of its inmmediate derivative, IAHOH, ‘ oneness,’ or unity ; 
of ALL, ‘ power ;’ and of ASLOHIM, its descendant, ‘ dominion.’ 
And surely these most striking and obvious attributes of the deity 
were judiciously selected, to repel the charge of idolatry and 
polytheism ; by professing their belief in the universal sovereignty 
of * the only true God. ‘ The powerful (Gop) omnipotent 
(or Gons) the one (Lorp).’ As the same august titles should 
be rendered,—Ps. 1. 1, in that magnificent summons of all the 
nations of the earth, to attend the general judgment ; so finely and 
awfully illustrated, Matt. xxv. 31—46, and Rev. xi. 17—18, 
and xv. 3—4, and xix. 6, and xx. 11—15.” 


The second part of this dissertation is employed in removing 
the great abstruseness of the subject, by proving that the leading 
idea of the primitive names of God was power.—P. 156. In 
the third part of this diss¢ftation, the author is at considerable 
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pains to derive the true meaning of IAH, and to ascertain its 
distinction from IAHOH. He shews, that this glorious name of 
IAHOH appears to be communicated in sundry passages of 
scripture to * the oracle,” or “ rHe Son or Gop,’—P. 198; 


and then observes : 


“* Surrounded ‘ with such a crowd of witnesses,’ is it not ‘ strange’ 
how a notable champion of Unitarianism, and seceder from the 
Established Church, an ecclesiastic, Lindsay, could so idly assert, 
* that the name Jehovah is appropriated to the God and Father of, all, 
and is, in no instance, applied to Christ !* Sequel to his apology,— 
p- 295. 386, or how Dodson, the lay translator of Jsatak, in his note ° 
on Isaiah, C. 1, p. 183, could be so warped by .partiality, or so 
blinded by prejudice, as to say, ‘ that the learned and worthy 
author (Lindsay) hath proved it almost to a demonstration /” 


uitting this difficult inquiry into‘he primitive names of the 
Deity, the author returns “ to the consideration of the remain- 
ing prophetic Psalms, descriptive of the Messiah, cited in the 
Introduction of the Epistle to the Hebrews, as applicable to Jesus 
Christ.” And, in the seventh dissertation he considers the 
second -Psalm, as proving the peculiar sonship of Jesus 
Christ. He rejects the idea of adouble sense in the prophecy, 
insists On its being utterly inapplicable to David, and that it 
** corresponds, in the minutest circumstances, throughout, 
to the scriptural character of Jesus Curist.” ‘To prove this, he 
gives a more critical translation of the prophecy, and adds 
remarks upon eae) verse of the chapter in proof of his 

ition. 

The eighth dissertation is on the 110th Psalm, which, says 
Dr. Hales, “ forms an additional link to that chain, charac- 
teristic of the Messiah, furnished by the foregoing prophecies 
of Nathan, Ethan, and David ;* in which the royal Psalmist 
proceeds (in continuation, as it were of the second Psalm) 
to describe the stability and permanence of the Mess1an’s 
delegated dominion ; the voluntary adoration of the subjects, 
‘in the day of his power; his primeval birth ; his royal 
and perpetual priesthood; the exemplary vengeance to be 
inflicted on the heads of his foes, “ in the day of his wrath ;” 
and his personal sufferings, as the source of his trancendent 
Exaltation.”—P. 269. 

The peculiar application of the Psalm to the Messiah is next 
confirmed by the unequivocal doctrine of the primitive Jewish 
church; and, as in the former dissertations, a new translation 
is offered, with explanatory remarks. In the course of these 
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* 2Sam. vii. Psalm Ixxxix. Psalm iie 
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remarks, there are many things worthy of serious attention 
by the learned Christian, and a remarkable testimony of Tobit, 
to the final restoration of the Jews is noticed.*—P. 283. It is 
observed, also, that, in the epistle to the Hebrews, ix. 24—-28, 
there * is a most signal and unequivocal attestation to the 
second advent of Christ, according to his own prediction, Matt. 
xxiii. $9, and xxiv. $0, 31; and xxvi. 64; the confounding 
of which, with his fal coming. to the general judgment at the 
end of the world, seems to be one of the most dangefous 
errors of the present age, because the most prevalent.”— 
P. 296. 

We meet with the following remarks, designed to clear the 
difficulties of the seventh verse of this psalm, 


«© He shall dyink of the brook in the way ; ¢ 
‘* Therefore shall he lift up his head.” 











‘* Among the various and discordant conjectures about the 
meaning of this figurative passage, by which the commentators have 
puzzled themselves and their readers, I shall adhere to the commonly 
received interpretation of Patrick, &c. That before all these glories 
and triumphs, the Messiah was destined to undergo a state of the 
lowest humiliation, to live on a precarious and scantyidiet ; as did 
the prophet Elijah, in his wanderings and flights from Jezebel ; who 
was providentially fed with bread, and ‘* drank of the brook,’ in his 
hiding place. 1 Kings xvii. 6. And, accordingly, our Lord pathe- 
tically observed, ‘ the foxes have holes, and the birds of the air 
have nests ; Lut tHe Son or Man hath not where to lay his head !’ 
Luke ix. 58. For ‘ He humtleih himself, hecPning obedient unto 
death, even death by crucifixion ; wherefore Gon also transcendently 
exalted him, (smeprbwes) and bestowed on him Tus NAME above every 
name,” &c.—Phil. ii. 8.--P. 299. 
















The ninth dissertation is on the 45th Psalm, which was 
understood, by the primitive Jewish and Christian churches, 
‘exclusively of the Messiah, and is so understood by the 
author. Here, also, he offers a new translation, with remarks, 
and observes, that “ the remarkable length and precision of 
the title, intimates sufficiently in what high estimation this 
prophetic hyma was formerly held by the Fewish church, as it 
is now in the Christian; it being one of the proper Psalms 
appointed to be used on Christmas day by our liturgy 5 as cele- 
brating the spiritual graces, the conquests, the divinity of 
Christ, his everlasting and equitable dominion ; his mystical 
union with the church, or congregation of the faithful; and 
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the ministry of his. saints, in propagating his praise through- 
out all the earth, to the end of time.”—P. 308. : 

In this dissertation, we meet with some valuable remarks con- 
cerning the transfiguration of Christ, which is considered by the 
author as satisfactory evidence of a divine nature, intimately 
blended with his human nature, and as forming a most important 
link between his antecedent, and his subsequent, manifestations 
of himself in glory.—P. $16. Respecting the sixth verse of the 
Psalm, Thy ~ td O Ged, is for ever and ever;” the author 
is anxious to refute the notions of these words meaning any 
thing short of, or other than, the throne of Christ. 


“© Rejecting,” says he, ‘‘ ali these * imaginations,’ as idle and 
mischievous, we are fully authorized to understand the passage, as 
descriptive of the divinity of Christ; of the duration of his kingdom, 
and of his transcendent exaltation, in consequence of his superior 
worth and excellence, above his fellows, or the angels; (so under- 
stood in the introduction of the Hebrews, i. 7—Q:) far alove every 
principality, and jurisdiction, and power, and dominion, and every 
name that is named, not only in ¢éhis world, but also in the future.— 
Ephes. i. 21. ‘ Angels,'and jurisdictions, and powers having been 
subjected unto him’ 1 Pet. iii. 22, ‘ to whom all authority was 
given in Heaven and in earth,’ at his resurrection.”’— Matt. 


xxviii. 18. 


The author next calls the attention of his readers to the 
harmony subsisting between this sublime Psalm and the Apota- 
lypse,—P. 340, and shews himself the amiable friend of 

evelation, by the pains he takes to establish the authority of 
the Apocalypse. He pointedlyrejects the scepticism of Michaelis, 
particularly, respecting this divine book ; and referring to him 
and others who have withholden their faith in this important 
part of scripture, he says, 


Of such miseralle and uncomfortalle critics, we may truly say 
that * they weary themselves to find the door, ever learning, and 
never able to arrive at an intimate knowledge of THe TRUTH.’— 
(Emiyrwow arnfues,) Gen. xix. 2. 2 Tim. iii. 7. And unwittingly, 
if not insidiously, undermining the authenticity and integrity of 
HOLY WRIT, in order to shake its creditility. But vain and idle 
is all this manufacturing of external evidence, while the internal is 
¢ founded on a rock, which wili brave the assaults of its open or 
disguised foes, and the more ruinous accommodations or concessions 
of rash and indiscreet friends, though of great name. To elucidate 
the internal evidence, by CORRECTER TRANSLATION, ald COMPA- 
RATIVE CRITICISM, has been the leading object of the author's 
tesearches.”—P. 342. 


The tenth and concluding dissertation is on the prophecy of 
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Micah v. 2—4, which, says Dr. Hales, “ is the most compre- 
hensive in its plan, winding up the whole chain of prophetic 
evidence respecting the blessed “¢ seed of the woman,” both in his 
human and in his divine nature, and the benevolent design of 
his several dispensations, to promote the peace and salvation 
of mankind. The successive limitations of his human descent 
to the line of Shem, the seed of Abraham, Isaac, and Facob, 
the tribe of Fudah, and the royal house of David, which were 

ointed out in former prophecies, here terminate in his birth 
at Bethlehem, the city of David.’ His miraculous conception 
is here obscurely intimated, which is more fully explained by 
the contemporary prophet, Jsaiah, and his successors, Feremiah 
and Zechariah; his eternal generation is incidentally noticed; 
the rejection of the Israelites and Jews for a season is foretold ; 
and their final restoration, and the universal peace, that shall 
prevail throughout the earth, at his second coming in glory.”— 
P. 345. 


‘‘ Its application,” he continues; in a succeeding paragraph, 
“* to Christ and to Jesus as tne Curist, is proved by the con- 
current testimony of the primitive Jewish and Christian churches,— 
Its application to the Messtan, or Cnrrist, was formally 
acknowledged by the fullest and most respectable Jewish synod, 
that ever met, convened by Herod to decide the question,—‘ Where 
the Christ was to be lorn?’—Matt. ii. 1—6. And, accordingly, 
the first branch of it, (which only was noticed by the Jewish 
synod) forms the ground work of the introductions of Matthew's 
and Luke's gospels, explaining the human nature of Jesus as the 
Curist; and his prophetic descent from David, Abraham, and 
Eve ; which was chiefly insisted upon at the first preaching of the 
gospel, according as the Jewish world was able to bear it. After- 
wards, at a more advanced period of christianity, the second branch 
of it, intimating his divine nature and eternal generation, was 
unfolded in the sublime introduction of John's gospel, written near 
the close of the first century, when the whole world was better 
prepared to receive these mysterious doctrines; while the third 
branch of the prophecy, foretelling the rejection of the Jews 
for a-season, and the calling of the gentiles ; and the final union of 
both in the church of God and of Christ, contain that mysterious 
dispensation of the ‘gospel, which is the leading object of the New 
Le mag in general, especially of the epist/es, to unfold and explain,” 

. 346, 


This general notice of the prophecy is followed by a new 
translation, and remarks .upon it, in which are particular 
references, -both to our Lord's human nature, as born of the 
Virgin Mary, and to his pre-existence “ before the world was.” 
John xvii. 5—14. 
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The prophecy, in the comprehensiveness of its plan, carries 
us to the consummation of all things respecting the kingdom 
of the Messiah, which is thus impressively observed by the 
author in his concluding remarks. 


** At the close of the prophecy, THe LEADER is styled, ‘ THE 
PEACE, OF THEIR PEACE, intimating that profound and universal 
peace destined to prevai] iu and throughout the earth, at the next 
advent, wxeeci.«, or appearance of Christ, ‘ THE PRINCE OF PEACE’— 
© of whose peace there shall be no end,’—Isa. ix. 6—7 ;—When he 
shall be seen by all who expect him unto salvation..—Heb. ix, 26 ; 
Matt. xxiii. 39. ‘‘ And this illustrious prophecy of Micah, so 
early and unequivocally appropriated’ to,Cunist by the primitive 
Jewish, and adopted by the Christzan church, and so minutely 
fulfilled in its two first branches; will, I am _ fully persuaded, by 
the approaching accomplishment of its last branch, contribute more 
effectually, perhaps, than any other prophecy of the old testament, 
to work the conversion of /earned Jews, When that ‘ partial blind- 
ness which hath befallen Jsrae/,’ for so long a period of desolation, 
ever since their rejec tion of Jesus as the C HRisT, shall at length 
be removed by the sign of the Son of Man coming in the clouds of 
Heaven ; and the vail shall be taken away which still clouds their 
understandings respecting the prophecies descriptive of the human 
and divine character of Jesus Curist; which it has been the 
anxious wish and arduous attempt of the author of these dissertations 
to unfold and illustrate.” 


From the notice we have taken of this pious, learned, and 
important publication, and from the extracts we have given, our 
readers will be enabled to form some idea of its 9 But 
there is so much more important matter in it, and there are so 
many more judicious conclusions, than our limits will allow 
us to offer, that they who do not themselves lobk into the 
work, will have but very inadequate ideas of it. The pious 
Christian believer will here find learning directed to its 
most amiable purpose, to remove the difficulties which, 
in the lapse of time, have crept into some parts of divine 
revelation. ‘That most important doctrine of atonement through 
Christ, and of the divinity of the Messiah, on which the 
doctrine rests, is ably proved from the testimonies of the pro- 
phets and apostles, in opposition to all the cavils or mistakes of 
more modern disbelievers, or less informed inquirers. Anxious 
that the best interests of Christianity may prevail, we therefore 
again refer the learned and serious part of the Christian 
world to this excellent work, and we sincerely hope it may 
be so favourably received, that the learned auther may be 
induced, as he says, on proper encouragement, he intends, 
to republish, in another volume, * the substance of a second 
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geries Of essays in ne — hodex Churchman’s Magazine, from 
February, 1803, vol. 4, to December, 1804, containing a 
critical examination of our Lord’s prophecies, relative to the 
destruction of Ferusalem by the Romans; his second advent, 
megecm, OF personal appearance; and his final advent at the 
general judgment; which are recorded in the twenty-third, 
twenty-fourth, and twenty-fifth, chapters of S/. Matthew's gos« 
pel : and are most interesting and i important to present and future 
generations, § te know and understand,” 
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Clarke’s Life of Lord Nelson. 
(Continued from Vol. 35, p. 289.) 


Ts£ portentous occurrences in 1703 soon procured Nelson 
that appointment for which he had so long and_ so anxiously 
wished. On the 7th of January he wrote to Mrs. Nelson ; 
* post nubila phabus. The Admiralty so smile upon me, that 
really I amas much surprised as when they frowned. Lord 
Chatham yésterday made many apologies for not having given 
me a ship before this time ;” and on the goth he was appointed 
tothe Agamemnon of 64 guns, with the promise of the first 
74 that ceuld be found for him. Here Mr. Clarke, in allusion 
to Nelson’s desire of service, bas made a very happy quotation 
from Sallust, which correctly describes the real character ef the 
hero. “* Virtus omnia domuerat ; sed gloria maximum certamen 
se quisque hostem ferire, murum ascendere---eas divitias, eam 
bonam famam, magnatnque nobilitaiem putabant. Landis avidi, 
pecumia liberales. erant ; gloriam ingentem, divitias honestas 
volebant.” The Agamemnon, wich a fleet of 11 sail under Lord 
Hood, cruised, during the spring of 1793, in the Atlantic, to 
protect the homeward-bound trade, and finally put into Cadiz 
for water, where Capt. Nelson saw a bull-feast, and was very 
naturally disgusted with the brutal exhibitton and the carnage of 
the horses. Here some of his reverend father’s letters to him 
_are introduced; which prove the good sense and genuine pieiy 
of the writer. The English fleet, joined by the Spanish, then 
proceeded to the Mediterranean, and blockaded Marseilles and 
Toulon. Capt. Nelson’s letters relate the events very minately 
which occurred on this service, the dreadful sufferings of the 
people of Marseilles, their willingness to surrender to the Eng- 


lish to get bread, the submission of the Toulonese, with all the 
No. 143, Vol 36, Alay, 1810. & 
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forts on the coast, tothe combined English and Spanish. The 
surrender of Toulon and 22 sail of the line to Lord Hood, 
without firing a shot, was a singuiar event; but the possession of 
these places occasioned a great want of land forces to garrison 
them, and Capt. Nelson was immediately dispatched, 1n_ his 
quick-sailing Agamemnon, to Naples, to urge the fulfilment of the 
treaty for sending Neapolitan troops into France, In September 
11, 1793, the Agamemnon anchored in the Bay of Naples, and 
her Captain went immediately to the English ambassador, in 
whose house he lodged, and was by him smtroduced totheir Sicilian 
Majesties. Thus commenced his acquamtance with Sir W, 
and Lady Hamilton, an acquaintance which a few years after 
ripened into friendship, and which had such a powerful influence 
on his future lifes From Naples Capt. Nelson proceeded to 
Leghorn, and thence to Sardinia, where he was put under the 
orders of Commodore Linzee. When detached trom his Com- 
modore, he tell in with a squadron of the enemy, consisting of 
three 44-gun frigates, with400 men each, with one of 24, anda 
brig of 14 guns, at the time the Agamemnon had only 345 men 
at quarters, all the others being in Toulon or in prizes. In such 

a state it was not to be expected that he could capture any of 
me although they had some difficulty in es¢aping into 
Corsica. 

After this first rencounter with the enemy, Captain Nelson 
went on a martial-diplomatic mission to the Bey of Tunis; a 
man. of great natural powers of mind, and& who after hearing 
the Captain’ s remonstrance against the atrocities of the French; 
drily observed, ** that nothing could be more heinous than the 
murder of their sovereign ; and yer, Sir, addedthe Bey, if your 
historians tell the truth, your own countrymen once did the 
same.” ‘The mission, therefore, to Tunis, was not very success- 
ful;and the treachery of the Neapolitans andSpaniards, at Toulon, 
soon became so apparent, that Nelson very forcibly described 
them tn his letters to the Duke of Clarence and Mrs.. Nelson, 
and anticipated the speedy evacuation of that place. The final 
embarkation of the people, burning the arsenals and ships, and 
evacuation of Toulon, present scenes oi horror sufficiently 
revolting. 

The siege and capture of the different forts in the island of 
Corsica, form an inte eresting episode in these memoirs. Mr, 
Clarke observes that Corsica was “* only known in remote times 
asa place of banishment, and for*its barren rocks, its bitter 
heney, and its supply of ship-timber to the Romans ;” but he 
seems not to know that it was first peopled by convicts from 
Spain, and that the descendants of those malefactors still bear 
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physical traces of their national origin. The subtle policy of 
General Paoli, in sending a Corsican abbot to Rome to 
procure from the Pope an apostolic visitor to Corsica, 18 noticed, 

but the measure was frustrated by the Genoese, who made him a 
prisoner. During the campaign in Corsica, Nelson was no less 
active with his seamen, than he had been on the San Juan expe- 
dition to the Spanish main. The Martello Tower, which resisted 
a ship of the lineand a frigate upwards of two days, with only 
one 18 pounder and 33 men, excited the surprize of both naval 
and military officers; but the parapet being lined with junk, 
it was impervious to every thing but red-hot balls, and the gun 
carriage was of a peculiar construction, said to be the invention 
of Gen, Dumourier, and capable of being wrought by only two 
men. The seamen, however, dragged the cannon up a!most 
inaccessible heights, and brought them to bear on the batteries 
of Fornelli, which, with the town of St. Fiorenzo, scon surren: 
dered. Here a fact is stated, which strong!y marks the distine- 
tion between the gemus of our military and naval officers. 
After the capture of St. Fiorenzo, © the French having retreated 
to Bastia, the reduction of that capital was immediately resolved 
on by Lord Hood, who submitted his plan to General Dundas 
for his co-operation. But the General declined it, as being 
impracticable and visionary, without a reinforcement of 2000 
troops, which he expected from Gi braltar. Lord Hood there- 

fore resolved to reduce Bastia with the waval ferce that was 

entrusted to his command.” 

The history, of the siege and final surrender of Bastia is inte- 
resting, and replete with instruction to our soldiers. ~ Lieute-- 
nant-General Dundas positively refused to attemptthe capture 
of Bastia with about 1800 men, while the enemy, it was 
believed, had but 1000 regulars, and 1500 irregulars ; yet Lord 
Hood, encouraged and assisted by Nelson, with only his sea- 
men and marines, besieged and captured the fortress. In the 
interim the E ealith troops were lying inactive, a Brigadier 
General D’Aubant, after reconnoitering the place with his 
whole staff, and consequently shewing the enemy where he 
might expect an attack, and a post which should be defended, 
insolently told Lord Hood ** that he would not entangle him. 
self in any co-operation !’’ Commodore Nelson, in one of his 
letters to Mrs. Nelson, observes, “* we are here at Bastia, with 
a force not equal to our wishes or wants, and with only half 
of what is at present in the island. General D’Aubant will not 
atyyack our enemy with 2000 as fine troops as ever marched, whilst 
we are here beating them from post to post with 1000” seamen 
and marines, After a siege oy six weeks Bastia, containing: 
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14,000 inhabitants, and 4500 soldiers, surrendered. The English 
had only 19 soldiers and sailors killed, and 37 wounded; the 
enemy above 750 killed and wounded. The fleet consumed 
1058 barrels of powder, fired 11,923 shots, and 7373 shells. 
Such are the exploits and the irresistible bravery of our seamen, 
compared with the disgraceful imbecility of our soldiers. The 
publication of such circumstances a: the above, and the exposure 
of such conduct, we think cannot fail to be attended with the 
most beneficial effects to the public, the government, and to the 
miljtaryforce of the kingdom. It would seemas if Lord Hood 
and Gen. Dundas had not been subjects of the same king, nor 
natives of the same country, as the latter would not attempt, 
with 3000 men, (for he might have had the co-operation of the 
navy) what the former attempted and effected with only 1000! 
The final capture and annexation of Corsica took place after 
the fall of Bastiaand Calvi, in 1794. Nelson was next sent, by 
Sir G. Elliot, now Lord Minto, the Viceroy of Corsica, to 
take possession of Porto Ferrajo and the island of Elba, in order 
to prevent the enemy from throwing in troops to Corsica. On 
this occasion the commodore warned the Viceroy, that if the 
French attempted to land in Corsica, it would be at Ajaccio, 
whence the family of Buonaparté had been banished in 1793. 
Mr. Clarke states that the sentence of expulsion was drawn up 
in very strong terms by the Mayor of Ajaccio, M. Tartaroli, 
who is now in London, but he does not favour his readers with 
this curious document, which would have been very appositely . 
placed as an appendix to the life of Nelson. ‘The real author, 
however, of this sentence of condemnation of the crimes of the 
young Buonapartés, is not known to our biographer, as he 
states, in an illustrative note in the appendix, that “‘ the office of 
Podesta, or Chiet Magistrate, M. Tartaroli had some years 
previously filled; but when the expulsion from Corsica of the 
Buonaparté family, with the Abbé Fesch, took place in 1793, he 
was President of the Supreme Tribunal of Justice in Corsica, 
Director General of Artillery, and Inspector of Fortifications ; 
and in that capacity acted as second in command under General 
Paoli, and commanded the expedition against Ajaccio at the 
period alluded to. The General Assembly of the States of 
Corsica, consisting of 1009 deputies, unanimously pronounced 
sentence, onthe 29th of May, 1793, against the two families of 
‘Buonaparté and Arena.’’ Some of the Arenas were among 


the reputed conspirators against Buonapanté after his becoming 
consul ; but this famous decree of banishment, so unanimously 
voted against the unprincipled and ferocious Buonapartéss was 
published in Paris, and several departments of France, at the 
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time the mock-question was put tothe people, whether Napoleon 
Buonaparté should be consul @ vie? It was circulated privately 
as a proper answer to, and commentary on, the question ten- 
dered to the French people. We have seen copies of it, both 
written and printed on the very bills circulated by Buonaparté 
to ask the French if he should be consul for life. 

Commodore Nelson being appointed to cruise along the 
Italian coast to assist the Austrian armies, prevent the French 
from transporting military supplies by sea, and maintain a con- 
stant correspondence between the English commanding officers, 
diplomatic agents, and the commanding officers of our allies, he 
was again assailed by the smuggling Genoese, in nearly the same 
manner as he had been by the Americans in the West Indies. 
The Genoese government, indeed, made a formal but most false 
complaint against him, for obstructing the trade of neutrals, 
which he answered in a letter to Lord Grenville, then minister 
for foreign affairs. On the other hand, the Austrian Generals, 
just as falsely, complained of neglect and want of co-operation 
on the part of the English fleet, which suffered row-boats to 
transport arms and ammunition along the shores. In this 
capacity Nelson discovered an extent of information, and a 
solidity of judgment, far beyond what his greatest admirers sup- 
posed; and his letters to Mr. Drake, at Genoa, Mr. Trevor, 
British minister at Turin, Sir W. Hamikon, at Naples, and his 
correspondence and military communications with the Austrian 
Generals, develope his talents and martial skill both by sea and 
land. His suggestions and plans of attack or defence were no 
sooner submitted to Lord Hood, Admiral Hotham, or Sir John 
Jervis, than they were eagerly adopted. But, above all, his 
Sagacity and address in detecting the frauds of neutral flags, and 
just conceptions, not merely of the policy of the case, but ; 
of the laws of nations concerning it, must excite surprize. ro 
Messrs. Drake and Trevor he strongly enforced the necessity 
and the right of putting a stop tothe trade of carrving cornto 
France under the mask of a neutral flag, when in fact the whole 
was French property. The propriety, indeed, of strictly super- 
vising the trade of neutrals has alwavs been admitted, till 
modern times, when men talk of making war without hurting the 
enemy. Rymer, in his Foedera, states that, in 1295, when King 
Edward the first was at war with France, he compelied the 
masters of neutral vessels, who were 1m the ports of England, to 
give security that they would not sail to any port belon,ring to 
the enemy, without making any distinction with respect jo con- 
traband or lawful goods ; and it was not till July, 13.26, cai nis 
successor, Edward 1. was compelled, by his misfortunes aod lus 
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fluctuating councils, to order his admirals to preserve peace with 
all neutral nations. 

With Sir Gilbert Elliot, the Viceroy of Corsica, Nelson also 
kept up a regular correspondence on the political and military 
state of that island; and from one of his letters to Mrs. N. we 
learn that he wrote from 10 to 20 letters every day. The Vice- 
roy liinted Paoli’s latent wish to be king of Corsica, and Nelson, 
with his .usual penetration observed, that the Corsicans would 
always cry, ** long live the conqueror.” The subsequent 
evacuation of this island, which was effected so ably by Nelson, 
and the treacherous refractoriness and fraud of the Corsicans, 
at the time the credulous Viceroy believed them all good and 
loyal subjects, induce a suspicion that Lord Minto himself is 
somewhat fond of the mefier du roi, or else he is deficient in 
that knowledge of human nature for which he has the reputation. 
The detection of Spain from the cause of the allies, and her 
active assistance to the enemy, rendered the forced retention of 
Corsica no longer either expedient or useful; add to this the 
peace between Naples and France, and the final subjugation of 
all Italy, it was no longer necessary to maintain an English 
fleet and army in the Mediterranean; Stull, however, the ardent 
mind of Nelson thought of retaking Tonlen, Nice, &c. if 
necessary to the general cause, although the ingratitude and 
malicious slanders of the allies were sufficient to disgust all the 
English officers. Either the smugglers or the enemy, but most 
probably the latter, contrived to circulate a report in Italy, that 
the English captains had been bribed by the French, and that 
they purposely suffered the French small vessels, Jaden with 
ammunition, to pass without molestation. Eventhe King of 
Sardinia was rendered suspicious by this artifice, 

In the latter end of 1795, Vice Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, 
having succeeded Admiral Hotham, was superseded by Sir 
John Jervis, as Commander in Chief in the Mediterranean. 
This accidental victor is thus introduced: 

* Without presuming to discuss the merit, or demerit of this great 

naval commander, it is necessary here to remark, that Nelson found 
in Sir J. Jervis, a mind perfectly congenial with his own ; active, enter- 
prizing, and determined to pursue, against all obstacles whatever, 
experience, or the passing events of the day, pointed out as his 
professional or political duty. With the reputation which he had 
gained in the various gradations of the service, was united a thorough 
knowledge of the politics of the British empire, and of Europe, and 
a keen discrimination of the real character and abilities of those 
officers who served under him. Naturally of an ambitious disposition, 
and professionally a strict disciplinarian, he despised the trammels, 
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and sometimes, perhaps, forgot the feelings which repress common 
minds: and being determined strictly to e xecute the important duties 
that were intrusted to him, he resolved that every person in the fleet 
should rigidly do the same.” 


Since the days of Plutarch many parallel characters have 
been sketched, but certainly none ever so bad as that here 
attempted. What there was of congeniality between Nelson 
and Jervis, it would surely puzzle more expert analysts than 
Messrs. Clarke or M’Arthur to determine; if they confound 
vulgar obstinacy with enlightened resolution, or the habit of 
calcul: iting the ‘dangers of an enterprize with that of appre- 
ciating only the’ honors and advantages of it, then they may 
speals of congenial minds. Nelson, hero-like, only consic lered 
the glory tid importance of victory; Jervis viewed the di: mgersy 
and calculated on “ treachery, the stilietto, and poison.” Tt is 
prudent, however, not to discuss the “ merits or demerits” of 
this officer, nor to inquire into the source of his reputation, his 
knowledge of the politics of the British empire (which appeared 
toso little advantage in his childish mission to Portugal) and 
his discriminagion of character. ‘That he sometimes forgot 
men’s feelings we can readily believe, although that is rather an 
awkward proof of his great knowledge of real character ; but 
he was not ambirious in the same sense that Nelson was; it was 
pride and harshness, rather than a generous love of glory; and 
as to his perseverance, it displayed more of the narrow-minded 
bigot than the resule of clear conceptions in a vigorous mind, 
His real character may be inferred from a concluding sentence 
in one of Nelson’s letters to Mrs. N. “ Sir J. J. arrived at 
St. Fiorenzo on the 29th of Nov. to the great joy of some, and 
sorrow of others.’ In one respect, however, his conduct was 
highly laudable and be egg although not the consequence of 
any great intellectual endowments, we mean his implicit obedi- 
ence to every thing Nelson suggested or stated to him. From 
the period of Sir J. Jervis’s arrival in Fiorenzo Bay, till the 
battle off St. Vincent, we have not been able to trace one single 
measure, plan, or even general regulation, beyond that which is 
famil ar to every drill serjeant, which was not previously com- 
municated, explained, and very often carried 4nto practice, by 
Nelson. ‘Those, therefore, who have been in the habit of 
admiring the supposed talents of Lord St. Vincent, if they are 
not even more ignorant of every thing characteristic of mind 
or genius than we can believe, must feel very considerably dis- 
appointed at the publication of Nelson's letters, which contain 
not merely a perfect picture, but also very sound arguments in 
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support of the system adopted and pursued by Admiral Jervis. 
Hence, perhaps, we must interpret the expression repeatedly 
used by the biographers, ‘ Capt. Nelson soon perceived that 
the active and enterprising mind of Sir J. Jervis was congenial 
with his own ;’’ as the admiral wisely adapted and imitated the 
example of the captain, the congeniality can exist only so far as 
the pupil may imitate his master, and that in proportion as the 
imitator has been successful in following his prototype or model. 
Well, indeed, might the other captains of the navy say to Nelson, 
that “ you did just as you pleased in Lord Hood’s time, the 
same in Admiral Hotham’s, and now again with Sir John Jervis ; 
it makes no difference to you who is Commander in Chief.” 
This invidious compliment, dictated perhaps by professional 
jealousy, was nevertheless strictly true; and Commodore 
Nelson, in one of his letters to Mr. Drake, dated at Genoa, 
April 6, 1796, observes to him, ‘* we may rely on every support 
and effectual assistance from Sir J. Jervis; we have only to 
propose, and if possible it will be done.” Even this is a merit 
compared ‘with the conduct of Generals Dundas and D’Au- 
bant. 

During the whole of 1796, Nelson’s command in the Mediter- 
ranean was of the most active kind possible; it embraced both 
sea and land tactics, as well as a considerable portion of very 
tr ublesome and delicate diplomacy, in treating with the gene- 
rals of our allies His communications with the Austrian 
general officer beaulieu de Vins, Baron de Malcamp, Doge of 
Genoa, &c. required both knowledge and address. In detailing 
these proceedings, the progress of Buonaparté in Italy, and his 
artful appeals to the people in behalf of liberty, are necessarily 
noticed ;) and the authors, again most unfortunate in their 
parallels, apply to Buonaparté what Cicero said of Cataline, 
that he possessed a tongue to explain, and a hand to ‘execute. 
** Erat ei consilium ad facinus aptum ; consilio autem neque 
lingua, neque manus deerat.” But they seem not to know that 
Buonaparté was always accompanied by a corps of plundering 
philosuphers, who wrote all his proclaniatious, letters, accounts 
of battles, &c. at the same time that they collected the plunder 
ot the arts and literature of Italy. It is indeed notorious, that 
Buonaparte can neither speak nor write with any ease or pros 
priety, thatall his letters and pretended speeches are the com- 
position of others, and that he only requires them to be done 
in a uniform manner. If the reader will compare Nelson’s’ 
letters with those known to be the genuine composition of 
Buonaparté, he will find the superiority of the English admiral, 
in this respect, much more apparent than he could have previ- 
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ously supposed possible. Of the literary assistance furnished 
Buonapart¢, some idea may be formed from the following cir- 
cumstance in one of Nelson’s letters to his Admiral. I have 

t the charts of Italy sent by the Directory to Buonaparte, 
also Mallebois’ wars in Italy, Vauban’s attack and defence of 

laces, and Prince Eugene’s History; all sent for the General. 
f Buonaparté is ignorant, the Directory, it would appear, 
wish to instruct him.” , 

Another unparalleled feature in the conduct of Buonaparté 
was brought before the public by the humanity and penetration 
of Neison. The Austrian prisoners were all sent to Genoa, 
and there purchased by Spanish agents at a dollar a head; 
the best men were kept for soldiers, and the others sent to the 
mines in Peru. This nefarious practice was fortunately stop- 
ped by the vigilance of Nelson, who immediately communie 
cated the intelligence to the Austrian generals and government, 
and actually captured several vessels laden with these unfore 
tunate victims of French rapacity and Spanish baseness, 
Notwithstanding this infamous source of finance, however, 
Buonaparté's bribery of the Austrian generals was so extensive 
that he acknowledged, “‘ the Austrian army cost him more 
than his own.” ‘The penetration and activity of Nelson also 
rendered some of his bribing efforts abortive, as the English 
naval commander kept up a correspondence with the Austrian 
officers, and often required from them an explanation of their 
views, which obstructed the regular course of their treachery 
and fraud. In this manner he frequently acted without any 
previous communication with the Admiral or diplomatic agents, 
whom he afterwards regularly apprized of his proceedings. 
Porto Ferrajo, and the whole island of Elba, were also captured 
by Nelson, at the desire of Sir G. Elliot, before Sir J. Jervis 
knew any thing of such a design. The character which Nel. 
son had acquired in Italy, is very fairly detailed in one of his 
private letters, dated August 2, to Mrs. Nelson, which also 
discovers his real feelings. 


‘© Had all my actions, my dearest Fanny, been gazetted, not one 
fortnight would have passed during the whole war without a letter 
from me: one day or other I will have a long gazette to myself ; * 
I feel that such an opportunity will be given me. I cannot, if J am 
in the field for glory, be kept out of sight. Probably my services 





* This alludes to his numerous accounts of his actions never having 
appeared in a complete and regular -manner in the London Gazette, 
Admiral Jervis choosing to relate them in his own way. 
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may be forgotten by the great, by the time I get home; but my 
mindavill not forget, nor cease to feel adegree of consolation, and 
of applause, superior to undeserved rewards. Wherever there is any 
thing to be dene, there Providence is sure to direct my steps, Credit 
must be given me in spite of envy. Even the Irench respect me: 
their minister at Genoa, in answering a note of mine, when returning 


~ sothe wearivg apparel that had been taken, said, ‘ Your nation, Sir, 


and mive, are maie to shew examples of generosity, as well as of 
valour, to all the people of the earth. The following ts a copy 
of the note I had sent him: ‘ Generous nations, Sir, are above ren- 
dering any other damage to individuals, than such as the known laws 
of war prescribe. In a vessel lately taken by my squadron was found an 
imperial fal] suit of clothes, belonging to a general officer of artillery, 
I therefore send you the clothes as taken, and some papers which 
may be useful to the officer, and have to request you will have the 
goodness to forward them to him.’ I will also relate another anec- 
dote, all vanity to myself, but you will partake of it: a person sent 
me a letter, and directed as follows: Horatio Nelson, Genoa. On 
being asked bow he could direct in such a manner, his answer, in a 
large pariy, was, ‘ Sir, there is but one Horatio Nelson in the 


“world.” The letter certainly came immediately. At Genoa, where 


} have stopped all their trade, I am beloved and respected, both by 
the senate and Jower order. It any man is fearful of his vessel being 
stopped, be comes and asks me; if I give him a paper, or say, 
* all is right,’ he is contented. » 1 am known throughout Italy ; 
not a kingdom, or state, where my name will be forgotten. | This is 
my gazette,” 


4 

When victory seemed to smile on the Austrians, Nelson 
proposed to take possession of Leghorn, and thus strike terror 
te the enemy, and inspire confidence in the Tralians. Sir G. 
Elliot melined to the same opimon 3 but Admiral Jervis mar- 
shalled ail the dangers and the consequences of this easy enter- 
prize. His letter to Sir Gilbert being short and characteristic 
we shall extract it. 


** T am clearly of opinion that no. attempt should be made upon 
Leghorn, until General Wurmser gets complete possession of Lom- 
bardy, or that we have a moral certainty of his so doing ; otherwise 
we way be driven out of itagaih, {very true!) and in such an event 
it is on the cards, {wonderfally elegant and gentlemanly Jangnage r] 
that these Devils would raze the town, and destroy the mole: 
[very important considerationg, no doubt, and very proper to induce 
an Engliskman to decline attacking and ‘defeating the French merely 
to preserve uninjured a town and mole ia their possession ! What 
would Englishmen say of an Austrian commander who would use 
such an-argument in behalf of au enemy?) at the same time it is 
undoubtedly an object to keep in the mind’s eye, and the prompitude 
of Commodore Nelson you are always sure of. I am not for weaken- 
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ing the garrison of Porto Ferrajo, ever having in contemplation treachery, 
stiletto, and poison.” 


Notwithstanding the reiterated complaints of neutral vessels 
respecting the obstruction of their trade by the English fleets, 
we find Nelson at Genoa doing every thing in his pewer, 
consistent with his obvious duty, to relieve and assist neutrals ; 
he even allowed and protected the Americans to carry their 
tribute from Genoa to Algiers, although the Dey had mani- 
fested no very friendly disposition to this country. A prin- 
cipal! officer of the Dey visited Nelson in his ship, and was 
most politely received. ‘The Algerine was highly delighted 
with the appearance of an English ship, was never tired of 
looking about him, and promised to supply the fleet with bul- 
locks of 600 Ibs. each for ten Spanish dollars a piece. In the 
4 course of conversation Nelson asked him, ** why he would 
Ha not make peace with the Genoese and Neapolitans, for they 
would pay the Dev? His answer was, i/ we make peace with 
every one, what 1s the Dey to do with his ships ? What a reason 
for carrying on a naval war !’’ The Spanish war, however, 
| was anticipated, with a prophecy, by Nelson, and, in a letter 
Pe: to Admiral Jervis, on the 15th of August, he observes, 

* Should the Dons come, I shall then hope I may be spared, 
in my own person, to help to make you at ‘east a Viscount!” 
He certainly did in Ais own person make him an L£arl, and in 
gratitude tor which, we suppose, the hero’s most anxious 
wish was defeated, the name of Nelson appeared not in the 
Gazette ! 

: Shortly after writing the above letter, the Commodore was 
i engaged in effecting the evacuation of Corsica, ** a measure 
| which distressed the Viceroy very much, as he believed the 
island, at that time, (October, 1796,) in a most perfect state 
of loyalty to the King, and affection. for the British nation.” 
Nelson thought otherwise, and the Admiral stated, that in the 
case of a war with Spain, it was determined a year before to 
evacuate the island. From the 15th to the 19th of October, 
Nelson conducted the embarkation of the English property, 
and military stores, all the others were left as they were found, 
except spiking the guns of the citadel. The boats of the 
squadron never ceased night nor day, and the Commodore 
calculated that they saved above ** £200,000 worth of cannon, 
powder, stores, and provisions, exclusive of baggage, house- 
hold stuff, &c.” belonging to about 600 poor emigrants. 
The French had landed in considerable force in the tsland, 
and were advancing on Bastia, when it became necessary to 
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withdraw without farther delay. Commodore Nelsdén was the 
last person who left the shore on the morning of the 2oth. 
On getting into his boat, he turned round to the Corsican 
mob, and with the intrepidity of a British seaman, denounced 
the whole of their ungrateful race, adding, *’ Now, John 
Corse, follow the natural bent of your detestable character,--. 
plunder and revenge. ‘ Seneca described the Corsicans of his 
day in nearly similar terms : * Lex prima ulcisci, Jex altera 
vivere rapto.---Tertia mentiri, quarta negare Deos.” 

From Bastia the fleet sailed to Porto Ferrajo, but it had not 
passed above a month there, when Nelson with his squadron 
was ordered to evacuate that place, and transport the stores, 
&c. to Gibraltar, On this occasion the Admiral left the 
whole to Nelson’s own judgment. “ Having experienced,” 
said he, “~ the most important effects from your enterprize 
and ability upon various occasions, since I have had the honor 
to command in the Mediterranean, I leave entirely to your 
judgment the time and manner of carrying this critical and 
arduous service into execution.” Previous to this he had been 
condoling with Nelson on the neglect of officers by the Admi- 
ralty. Unfortunately,” observes the Admiral, ~ for those 
who serve at a distance, and do not publish thetr own achieve- 
menis in the newspapers, the value of their services is never 
made known to John Bull; and thev who dispeise patronage 
are niggardly to them. while they are profuse to the young 
men in frigates, employed to protect the trade, or the coast.’ 
On the passage to Porto Ferrajo, the Minerve and Blanche 
trigates (te former bearing Nelson’s broad pendant) fell in 
with a Spanish squadron, and captured the Sabina, of 40 guns 
and 286 mer, Captain Don Jacobo Stuart, a descendant of the 
Duke of Berwick, and tke royal house of Stuart. The arrival 
of an additional Spanish force obliged the English frigates to 
let go their prize; but Captain Stuart remained Nelson’s 

risoner, and was sent into Carthagena by a flag of truce, 
a an exchange of prisoners. This circumstance, and the 
necessity of reiting the vessels, retarded the evacuation of 
Porto Ferrajo till the 20th of January . When the fleet sailed 
and arrived at Gibraltar on the joth of February, Sir G. 
Elliot, Colonel Drinkwater, &c. accompanied the Commo- 
dore on this passage. On the 13th, the Minerve joined Admi- 
ral Jervis, off Cape St. Vincent, when Commodore Nelson 
was ordered to shift his broad pendant on board the Captain, 
R. W. Miller, commander. The same evening Admiral 
Jervis received authentic information of the situation and force 
of the Spanish fleet, which consisted of twenty-seven sail of 
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the line, oné of 136 guns, six of 112, two of 84, and eigh. 
teen of 74, with ten frigates and a brig. The English fleet 
amounted only to fifteen sail of the line,---two of 100 guns, 
two of 98, two of 00, eight of 74, and one of 64, with fous 
frigates, a sloop, and acutter. The Spaniards had 2308 guns, 
whereas the English had on!y 1232, very little more-than half! 
The Spanish Admiral, Don Joseph de Cordova, however, 
had first been induced to believe, that the English fleet con- 
sisted only of nine sail of the line, as was the fact a few days 
before the action, when a reinforcement joined it, and after- 
wards by his look-out ship, that it amounted to forty. ‘This 
sudden and alarming information, given to arouse the Spanish 
Admiral, rather exceeded its design, and confounded the whole 
Spanish fleet, which was scattered im the most careless manner. 
In this state they were recognized, on the morning of the 14th, 
by the English Admiral, who determined to attack a detached 
division. of eight sail, The Captatn, Commodore Nelson, 
being in the rear, when, a few minutes before noon, the fring 
commenced; but this division of the enemy's fleet having been 
cut off, in part, effected its escape, when the attention of 
Nelson was directed to the centre division, with the Spanish 
Admiral, and eighteen sail of the line. Don Joset de Cor- 
dova’s plan was to unite his ships to leeward, by wearing round 
the rear of the English line, and the ships which exchanged 
shots with our squadron, actually bore up with this view. 
But this design, more ably conceived than executed, was 
frustrated by the extraordinary presence of mind and intre- 
pidity of Commodore Nelson, who instantly formed and 
executed the following bold and decisive exploit, without any 
regard to the signals of the Commander-in-chief. The par- 
-ticulars are extracted from the Commodore’s Log Book, and 
here we at length find an authentic and accurate account of this 
extraordinary action. 


* At eighteen minutes before one P.M. (Feb. 14) the Captain 
having passed on the starboard tack the last of the enemy's line of 
nineteen sail, which were on the larboard tack, the Spanish Admiral, 
in the Santisima Trinidad, bore up, evidently with a design to join a 
division of his fleet of 8 sail of the line, which were on the 
Captain's lee bow, on which the Commodore ordered the ship to 
be wore, when, passing between the Dindem and Excellent, she was 
immediately engaged by the Santisima ‘Trinidad, a four-decked ship, 
and two other three-deckers, and several two-deckers ; so that, at one 
time we were engaged by nive line of battle ships, in which we were 
most nobly supported by Captain Troubridge of the Culloden. The 
Spanish Admiral desisted from his attempt of joining his other 
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division, and hated to the wind on the larboard tack. [This mea- 
sure lost him the battle.} About two, P. M. the Culloden,’ 
having got between us and the enemy, we ceased firing about ten 
minutes, till we got a-head of her, and became engaged as before. 
Employed the interval in replenishing our shot, and repairing our 
rigging. About half past two, our sails and rigging being almost cut 
to pieces, the Blenheim (gO guns) passed between us and the enemy ; 
employed as before while our fire ceased. At three we came to 
engage several of the enemy's line, particularly the San Joset and 
Sau Nicolas; saw a Spanish two-decker strike to the Excellent, (74) 
soon after we shot away the mizen-mast of the San Josef, which 
caused her to fall on board the San Nicolas to windward. At halt 
past three, the Excellent passed us to windward, engaging the San 
Josef within pistol shot as she passed by; on which she and the San 
Nicolas fell on board of each other. The San Josef having lost ber 
mizen-mast, the Captain, whose fore-top-mast was at this time, 
shot away, immediately lufled alongside ; prepared for boarding, and 

having engaged very sharply for a few minutes, in which we had 
fifteen men killed and wounded, the Commodore ordered the ship 
to be laid on board, when himself, Captain Berry, (a volunteer) 

Noble, and Pierson, and Messrs. Samwell, Withers, and Williams, 

Midshipmen, at the head of the boarders and troops, entered on 

board the San Nicolas on the starboard quarter, and from her boarded 

the San Josef, and hauled down the colours at five minutes before 

four o'clock : the latter mounting 112 guns, Rear-Admiral Win- 

thuysen, and the former 84 guns, Commodore Geraldino; they 

were both mortally wounded, and died soon after the action ceased. 

Commodore Nelson put Captain Berry in charge of the Sah Josef, 

and Lieutenant Spicer of the San Nicolas, with 154 men in each ship: 

found the latter on fire, but extinguished it. At five, all firing 

ceased, While wg were entangled with both ships, found San 

Nicolas to be on fire again on the forehold ; but it was happily extin- 

guished by our firemen, The Commodore afterwards went on board 

the Irresistible.” 

A still more circumstantial account of this glorious action 
was communicated by the Commodore, then Rear-Admiral, to 
the Duke of Clarence, prefaced by the observation, that 
* the [ private] praises and honours of my Admiral tell me, I may 
relate my tale; I therefore send your Royal Highness a few 
remarks relative ta myself in the Captain, in which my pendant 
was flying on the mest gilorieus Valentine’s Day.” Here the 
Admiral: relates with a frankness and impartiality which form 
a striking contrast with the conduct of the Commander-in-chief, 
the assistance he received from the Diadem, Captain G. N. 
Towry: the Excellent, Captain C. Collingwood; the Cul- 
foden, Captain Troubridge; (since unfortunately lost in the 
East-Indian seas) and the Blenheim, Captain T. L. Frederick. 


The particulars are worthy of being more generally known. 
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* Atone P.M. the Captain having passed thatsternmost of the 
enemy's ships, which formed their van and part of their centre, 
consisting of seventeen sail of the line, they on the larboard, we 
on the starboard tack, the Admiral made the signal to tack in 
succession; but perceiving the Spanish fleet to bear up before the 
wind, or nearly so, evidently with an intention of forming their line 
going large, and joining their separated division at that time engaged 
with some of our centre ships, or flying from us; to prevent either 
of their schemes trom taking effect, J ordered the ship to be wore, 
and passing between the Diadem, Captain Towry, and Excellent 
Captain Collingwood, at a quarter past one o'clock, was in close 
action with the headmost and, of course, leewardmost of the Spanish 
division, ‘The ships which I knew, were the Santisima Trinidad, 
130, San Josef, 112, Salvador del Mundo, 112, San Nicolas, 80, and 
San Isidro, 74, with another first-rate, and a 74, names net known. 
I was immediately joined, and most nobly ray eg by the Culloden, 
Captain ‘Troubridge. The Spanish fleet, from not wishing, I sup 
pose, to have a decisive battle, hauled to the wind, on the Jarboard 
tack which brought the ships above-mentioned to be the leewardmost 
in their fleet. For near an hour, I believe, but do not pretend to be 
correct as to time, did the Culloden and Captain support this appa- 
rently, but not really unequal, contest; when the Blenheim, 
Captain Frederick, passing between us and the enemy, gave usa 
respite and sickened the Dons. At this time the Salvador del Mundo 
and San Isidro dropped astern, and were fired into ina masterly style by 
the Excellent, who compelied the San Isidro to hoist English colours, 
and [I thought the large ship Salvador del Mundo had also struck, 
but Captain Collingwood, disdaiuing the parade of taking possession 
of beaten egemies, most gallantly pushed up, with every sail set, to 
save his old friend aud messmate, who was to appearance in a 
critical situation, the Captain at this trme being actually Bred upon by 
three first-rates, and the San Nicolas, and a 74 within about a 
pistol-shot distance of the San Nicolas. ‘Lhe Blenheim being a 
head, and the Culloden crippled and astern, the Excellent ranged up, 
and hauling up her main-sail just astern, past within 10 feet of the 
San Nicolas, giving her a most awful and tremendous fire. The 
San Nicolas lofiing up, the San Josef feil on board her, and the 
Excellent passing on for the Santisima Trinidad, the Captain resumed 
her station abreast of them, and close alongside. At this time the 
Captain having lost her fore-top-mast, not a sail, shroud, or rope 
lett, her wheel shot away, and incapable of further service in the line 
or in chace, I directed Captai n Miller to put the helm a starboard, 
and calling for the boarders, ordered them on board. The soldiers of 
the Goth ‘regiment, with an alacrity which will evér do them credit, 
and Lieutenant Pierson, of the same regiment, were amongst the fore- 
most on this service. The first man who. jumped into the enemy's 
mizen-chains was Captain Berry, late my first Lieutenant. Captain 
Miller was in the very act of goingalso, but I directed him to remain ; 
be [Captain Berry] was supported from our sprit-sail yard, which 
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hooked in the SasNicolas’s mizen rigging. A soldier of the Goth, hav- 
ing broken the upper quarter gallery window, jumped in, followed by 
myself, and others, as fast as possible. I found the cabin doors fastened, 
and the Spanish officers fired their pistols at us through the window ; 
but baving burst open the doors, the soldiers fired, and the Spanish 
Brigadier, (Commodore with a distinguishing pendant,) iell as 
retreating to the quarter-deck, on the larboard side, near the wheel, 
Having pushed on to the quarter deck, I found Captain Berry in pos~ 
session of the poop, and the Spanish Lnsign hauling down. J passed 
with my people, and Lieutenant Pierson, on the larboard gangway, 
4o the forecastle, where I met two or three Spanish officers prisoners, 
to my seamen, and they delivered me their swords. At this moment 
a fire of pistols, or musquets, opening from the Admiral’s stern 
gallery in the San Josef, I directed the soldiers to fire into her stern, 
Our seamen, by this time, were in full possession of every part of the ship; 
about seven of my men were killed and some few wounded, and about 
twenty Spaniards: Having placed centinels at the different ladders, 
and cailing to Captain Miller, ordering him to send more men into 
the San Nicolas, I directed my brave fellows to board the first 
rate, the San Josef, which was done in an instant ; Captain Berry 
assisting me into the main chains. At this moment a Spanish officer 
looked over the quarter-deck rail, and said they surrendered; from 
this most welcome intelligence it was not long before I was on the 
guarter-deck, when the Spanish Captain, with a bended knee, 
presented me his sword, and told me the Admiral was dying of his 
wounds below. I asked him, on his honour, if the ship were sur- 
rendered ? He declared she was ; on which I gave him my hand, 
and desired him to call his officers and ship’s company, and tell them 
of it, which he did ; and on the quarter-deck of a Spanish first 
rate, extravagant asthe story may seem, did I receive the swords 
of vanquished Spaniards ; which, as I received, I gave to William 
Fearney,* one of my bargemen, who put them, with the greatest 
8a id, under hjs arm. One of my sailors now took me by 
the hand, saying, he might nol soon have such another place to do itin, 
and assuring me, he was most heartily glad tosee me there. I was 
surrounded by Captain Berry, Lieutenant Pierson, John Sykes, John 
Thompson, Francis Cook, and William Fearney, all old Agamemnons, 
and several other brave men, seamen and soldiers. Thus fell their 
ships. The Victory (Admiral Jervis’s ship) passing, saluted us with 
three cheers, as did every ship in the fleet. The Minerve being sent 
by the Admiral to my assistance, I went on board her and directed 
Captain Cockburn to hoist my pendant, and carry me to the van, 





—— 
ee 


* « The Commodore had originally written with William Fearney, 
one of my bargemen, as my Aide-de-camp, but he afterwards drew 
his pen across it.” This proves Nelson's respect for brave men, itt 
whatever capacity fortune may have placed them; a feeling which 
igone of the most unequivocal proofs of genuine heroism. . 
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and place me on board any of the line, of battle ships then engoged; 
however, /efore this could be effected, the signal being made to wear 
and discontinue the action, 1 went with Captain Cockburn, on board 
the Victory, when the Admiral received me on the quarter-deck, and 
having embraced me, said he could nut sufficiently thank me, and 
used ever kind expression, which could not fail to make me happy, 
From the Victory I went to the Irresistible, 74, Caplain G. Martin, 
who was ordered to hoist my pendant, as my own ship was completely 
disabled, and she was then taken in tow by the Minerve. My 
bruises were now looked at, and found but trifling, aad a few days 
made me as well as ever.” 


Captain, now Admiral Lord Collingwood wrote to his eld 
friend Nelson the next day, congratulating him on the occasion, 
and observed, “ the Aighest rewards are due to’ you and Cul- 
loden (Trowbrates s) y.u formed the plan of attack, we were 
only accessories to the Dons’ ruin.” Sir G. Elliot and Colonel 
Drinkwater, who were spectators, made the same observation. 
Of the exertions and dangers of Nelson, and his sinp’s crew, 
the reader may judge, when it is stated that the Captain, 
of 74 guns, which expended 146 barrels of powder, had a 
Major of Marines and twenty-three men killed, and hfiy-six 
wounded, in all eighty men; the Blenheim sixty-one, the Cul- 
loden fifty-seven, and the Excellent twenty-three; while the 
Victory, Admiral Jervis, had only ome man killed and five 
wounded, the Britannia, Vice-Admiral Thompson, only eve 
wounded, and the Barfleur, Vice-Admiral Walgrave, seven 
wounded.---The Egmont, Captain Sutton, had none killed or 
wounded. Thus we see that the Captain had diudb/e the num- 
ber killed, and, consequently, must have done douh/e the duty 
of any other ship. Notwithstanding this, Nelson’s first and 
last wish was defeated ; Ais name appeared not in the Gazette, 
akhough that was the summit of his ambition, and the incessant 
theme of all his letters and speeches. Much, indeed, has 
been said respecting the Commander-in-chiet’s private letter 
to the Admiralty on this occasion; and the custom of writing 
private letters may, for aught we know, be perfectly consistent 
with the system of the Jesuits of St.Omers, but it is not very 
characteristic of Englishmen, and was not very gratifying 
‘to Nelson. Yet even this private letter, of which Messrs. 
Clarke and M‘Arthur have procured a copy for their readers, 
does any thing but justice to Nelson’s exertions.---It is addiessed 
to Lord Spencer. 


‘© My Lord,—the correct conduct of every officer and man in the 
squadron, on the 14th instant, made it improper to distinguish one 
more [although one had avowedly done doulle the execution of all 
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the others, and solely. occasioned the extent of the victory] than 
gnother in my public letter, because I am confident that had 
those who were least in action been in the situation of the for- 
tunate few, their behaviour would not have been less meritorious. 
Yet to your lordship it becomes me to state, that Captain Trou- 
bridge, in the Culloden, led the squadron through the enemy in 
a masterly style, and tacked the instant the signal flew; and was 
RAN id supported by the Blenheim, Prince George, Orion, Irre- 
ible, and Colossus. The latter had her fore and fore-topesail 
zits wounded, and they unfortunately broke in the slings in stays, 
which threw her out and impeded the tacking of the Victory, 
Commodore Nelson, who was in the rear’ on the starboard tack, 
took the lead on the larboard, [disregarding the signal] and contri/uted 
very much [are these adequate or just terms to designate Nelson's 
skill and intrepidity ?] to the fortune of the day, as did Captain 
Collingwood; and, in the close, the San Josef and San Nicolas 
having fallen foul of each other, the Captain laid them on board, and 
Captain Berry, who served as a volunteer, entered at the headpf 
the boarders, and Commodore Nelson followed immediately, ahd 
took possession of them both.” 


Such is the Lord of St. Vincent’s pi‘vate letter to Lord 
Spencer, and such is the manner in which the unprecedented 
talents and heroism of Nelson are smoothly passed over as 
things of course, and wholly arising out of fortunete circum- 
stances! While this letter remained in Lord Spencei’s bureau, 
it was liberally supposed that Nelson’s conduct had been fairly 
represented and hands omely applauded by his Commander-inr- 
chief, although done in a clandestine manner: how far this 
supposition was correct, the reader may judge by reading Nel- 
son's own narrative to the Duke of Clarence, and the above 
private letter. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Lhe nature and extent of the demands of the Irish Roman Catholics 
fully explained, in Observations and Str ietures, in a pamphlet, 
entitled * A. "listory of the Penal Laws against the Irish Roman 
Catholics.” By the Right Honourable Patrick Duigenan, 
LL.D, M.P. Second Ldition, corrected. London, printed 
for J. J. Stockdale, No, 4!, Pall-Mall. 1810. 


From the various productions of the learned anthor on the 
state of Ireland, accompanied with extensive erndition, sound 
reasoning, and acute observation, the reader might naturally 
expect to find much information in the present work ; and, 
in perictg ~ he will discover, that his expectations have been 
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fully answered. We strongly récOmmend this excellent tract 
to our readers, as it is peculiarly well calculated to afford them 
a perfect knowledge of the state of Popery in Ireland, at this 
critical time, when its votarics are demanding, in a menacing 
tone, to be admitted to sit in Parliament, and to fill the 
higher and confidential departments of the state, though 
their condaet, ever since the repeal of the penal laws, 
clearly evinces, that their deep-rooted disaffection to a Protes- 
tant state is not in the smallest degree abated. ‘or these 
reasons, we shall give copious extracts from it. ‘The author 
begins with some general observations on the state of popery:in 
Ireland, for above two centuries, on the rebellions which it 
raised, and the attempts which its professurs made to separate 
their native country from England, and, for that purpose, to 
exterminate its Prostestant inhabitants ; all which they have 
uniformly endeavoured to effect, -with the aid of every foreign 
enemy of the empire. Inhis 4th page he divides the discon- 
tented in the British empire into two classes; one he says, is 
actuated by disappointed ambition and avarice, which is by far 
the most numerous. ‘The other class consists of jacobins, 
the avowed enemies of all religion, disciples of Rousseau and 
Voltaire, who are constantly projecting new forms of govern- 
ment, and who agree in nothing, een in their enmity to the 
establishment in church and stat tie observes, that both 
these classes of mal-contents, Mav ‘endeavoured to work upon 
the deep-rooted disaffection of the Irish Romanists, as auxiliaries 
to their designs; the first class expecting, in the present cri- 
tical state of the british empire, that an insurrection in Ireland 
will embarrass, perhaps displace, the present ministry, and give 
them an opportunity of succeeding to their places: the other 
class hoping to establish a democratic republic in the subversion 
of the constitution. 

In page 7, he states that the Romanists commenced two 
desperate rebellions in the reign of Elizabeth, one in the 
reign of Charles the First, and’ a fourth in that of William 
the Third ; and that, during their continuance, they conducted 
themselves with the utmost barbarity, and laid waste most parts of 
the kingdom. ‘To these he adds a fifth, which took place in the 
year 1798, which, for the short time it lasted, was as eminently 
destructive, anid attended with ag much barbarity and cruehy, 
as any of the former. In page 8, he clearly proves, that the 
fourth rebellion, raised by the Romanists, with the plausible 
pretext of assisting and restoring James IL. was, inreality, to extir- 
pate the protestant religion, and to separate their native country’ 
ftom England; and that they made the abdicative monarch’ 
C2 
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merely an instrument for those purposes. He then shews that 
as those rebellions flowed from the fundamental principles of 
Popery, which inculcate treason as a religious duty under a 
Protestant state, the government was impelled, by motives of 
political necessity, and self preservation, to lay the Irish 
Romanists under penal disabilities. He, in page 9, truly states 
that, during their existence, they remained peaceable and 
obedient, but that, ever since their repeal, they, influenced 
by the intolerant and sanguinary principles of their religion, 
have shewn as strong a propensity as ever to rebel. 

In page 11, the author expresses his surprise, that the horrid 
and destructive rebellion of 1798, during which the Romanists 
butchered Protestants of every description who fell into their 
hands, had not opened the eyes of the British ministry, and con- 
vinced then of the fatal consequences of giving any political power 
to persons of that order, as that rebellion was most certainly the 
result of ‘repealing the penal laws; for he justly observes, 
as already noticed, that, whilst they were in force, the Irisl. 
Papists were quict, and for a longer space of time thai they 
ever had been before; but when repealed, rebellion raised its 
hydra head. He then accuses the ministry, called the Za/ents, 
of hostility to the whole Protestant establishment in Ireland ; 
and he gives the following proofs of it :—Their. design of 
abolishing the charter schools, and of applyine the funds for 
their support to more salubrious purposes, as was stated by a 
number of the Zu/ents in Pat Raiews. The Doctor explains the 

nature of that excellent institution, and shews that it is peculi- 
arly well calculated to maintain and extend the reformed religion 
in Ireland. ‘The next indication which they gave of their 
intention of overturning the Protestant establishment, was 
their design of abolishing the payment of tythes, which is the 
only provision for the Protestant clergy. We are sorry that our 
circumscribed limits prevent us from giving the whole of 
his judicious and learned observations on this subject ; but 
we strongly recommend them tothe public. As a further 
evidence of their hostility to the Protestant establishment in 
Ireland, the Doctor mentions their injunctions to all persons, 
who were’in any manner under the influence or power of 
government in that country, not to write or publish any tract, 
or even paragraph, against the Romanists, and to abstain, in 
all public assemblies, from controverting any point contained 
in their petitions, and from exposing the mischiefs and the 
dangerous effects, likely to result from the political tenets of 
their religion; though ct that time the Irish press teemed with 
the most viruleit lLvels and calumnies against the Protestant 
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ehurch, its doctrines, its establishments, and the characters 
of its venerable clergy!!! For proofs of this, we refer our 
readers to our number for February last, page 208, in which 
we have given copious extracts from many pestilent libels 
against the established church, some of which are circulated 
with unabating sedulity by the Popish clergy: 

Another proof, which he adduces in page 20, of the enmity of 
the Zalents ministry, to the Protestant church es stablishment. in 
Ireland, is their opposition to, and rejection of, a bill for 
enforcing the residence of the Protestant clergy in Ireland on 
their benefices : ; though a similiar act had passed to compel the 
residence of the clergy in England ; and there was a much 
greater necessity for it in Ireland. In page 21, he very justly. 
extols the wisdom and sagacity of our gracious sovereign, in 
discovering, and defeating the sly and sinister attempt of that 
administration, to enable Romanists to fill the highest com- 
mands in the military force of the empire, as well by sea as by 
land, and to procure the royal assent to a bill for that purpose ; 
a measure, as he truly observes, of dangerous tendency to the 
Protestant establishment of the empire.* He then proceeds to 
show, how t:.e Irish Romanists, so far imposed on the British 
ministry, by artfully giving exaggerated statements of their 
numbers, and by misrepresenting their designs, and the genuine 
pririciples of their faith, as to procure the repeal of the penal 
laws in the year 1793, when they were put exactly on the same 
footing with Protestants, except the right of sitting in Parlia- 
ment, and occupying a very few employments in the higher and 
confidential departments of the state. He truly observes,’ that 
they solicited these favours with the utmost humility, and with 
assurances and declarations, on attaining them, of their 
unshaken loyalty and inviolable attachnient to the constitution. 
But the moment the repeal was affected, they became cla- 
morous and discontented, and bo!dly asserted, that the state 
never would have granted it, had they not been intimidated by 
their power, and their numbers, and by the fear of offending so 
strong a body, whilst engaged in a war with. France ; and, at 
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* It is universally well haew n, that the Popish Yeomen in Ireland, 
in 1798, with very few exceptions, joined in the treasonable con- 
spiracy, formed for the destruction of the empire, and took the 
United Irishman’s oath of combination, in violation of their oath 
of allegiance. In the county of Kildare alone, five Popish gentle- 
men of fortune, in the Yeomanry, were deeply concerned in that 
couspiracy: two of whom were hanged, and the others, after a lon 
imprisonment, were pardoned, for reasons which are well known, 
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the same time, they held out menaces, that with the aid from 
the Freach government, which they expected, and had actually 
solicited, they would be enabled to shake off what they styled 
the British yoke. Of all their endeavours to impose on the 
English ministry, none has been so gross as that of mistepresent- 
ing their numbers, which, compared to the Protestants, 
‘Doctor Duigenan truly says, are but in the proportion of two 
and a half to one. We proved this in a most unquestionable 
manner, by various. authentic documents, given in our 29th 
volume, beginning, at page 2G, to which we refer our rea- 
ders. i" 

In page 24, the Doctor says, that the late ministry havin 
been discarded, resolved to revenge themselves on all who had 
opposed their progress, and BR y on those who succeeded 
them in their places of power and profit ; and, therefore, imme- 
diately joined the democratic class, of whom the Romanists 
were the most virulent and numerous, In consequence of this, 
some Jacobin adventurers in Ireland, to prove their attachment 
to the party, and to gratify their own malignant propensity 
to subvert all existing governments, began to vent their venom- 
ous doctrines, in numerous virulent libels against, the venerable 
British constitution, in church and state, in which they extolled 
Popery, and denied, or extenuated, those pernicious doctrines, 
which never fail’to render its votaries hostile to a Protestant 
state; and in which they falsely represented Englishmen as 
their tyrants and oppressors, and as guilty of robberies and 
massacres of the natives, ever since the commencement of the 
British government in Ireland. ‘Vhe better to inflame the Irish 
Romanists, and to goad them into rebellion, they re-printed 
many scandalous libels, containing all the falsehoods and 
misrepresentations, which had been uttered by their party 
against the government, and the established church, ever since 
the reformation: though they had been fulty exposed and refuted 
on their first publication. 

The first of these is styled “ a review of the Civil Wars of Ire- 
land,” noted for its gross perversions of historic truth; and it Is 
evidently intended, from its acrimonious Romish venom and 
malignity, as Doctor Duigenan observes, to inflame Romanists 
against Protestants, and to excite rebellion in Ireland. - A new 
edition of this work, which was written by one Curry, a Romish 
physician, was published after the year 1793,—the grand zra of 
Catholic emancipation. The next work, mentioned by the 
Doctor, is entitled, ** Pieces of Irish History, illustrative of 
the condition of the Catholics of Ireland; of the origin and 
progress of the United Irishmen, and of their transactions with 
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the Anglo-Irish government.” It was written by two exiled 
traitors, Thomas Addis Emmett and William James Mc. Nevin, 
who where deeply concerned in all the treasonable machinations 
if, and previous to, the year 1798, for the separation of Ireland 
from Great Britain, and who were pardoned on condition of 
their disclosing the same, which they did upon oath, before the 
secret committee of the Irish House of Lords. ‘This work, 
replete with falsehood and rancour against the British govern- 
ment, has been printed in Dublin and London by the Irish 
Romanists, though it is pretended to have been printed at New 
York, in America.* Its main tendency is, to inflame the 
Irish Papists against the Protestants, and to encourage them 
to separate their native country from England. . 

We shall now proceed to lay before our readers the chief 
object of Doctor Duigenan’s excellent work, which is to refute 
the various unfounded assertions contained in a pamphlet, 
entitled * A History of the Penal Laws against Irish Catholics, 
from the treaty of Limerick to the Union.” It was printed 
both in London and Dublin, in the latter by Hugh Fitzpatrick, 
printer to the Romish College of Maynooth; and, as the 
Doctor observes, * it is almost entirely a compilation from 
Romish writers, all of them, professed enemies of the Protes- 
tant religion and government, and some of them exiled 
traitors ; and being Fratight with those acrimonious invectives 
against the nation, its princes, and ministers, for acentury, the 
animadversions on it will be severe.” He truly says, ** that 
it is a collection of very inflammatory materials, and the more 
reprehensible, as all the laws of the peculiar hardships of which 
it complains have been long since repealed.” 

The main design of the history of the penal laws is to charge 
the Protestant governments of England and Ireland, King 
William, his ministers and generals, with gross perfidy towards 
the Irish Papists, in having violated the articles of Limerick, 
concluded with them in the year 1691. The Doctor truly 
remarks, that all the facts adduced to prove these unfounded 
charges, and all the comments on the Popery laws, contained in 
this work, are copied from Curry’s book, infamous for its 
malice and falsehood, and ridiculous for its conclusions, even 
from its own premises; and from a book published by Mr. 
Plowden, an English barrister, entitled “ An_ historical 
Review of the State of Ireland, from the invasion of that 





-* Tt is believed, that it was first printed at New York ; but it 
Certainly was reprinted in London and Dublin. 
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country under Henry the Second, to its union with Great 
Britain.” 

In page 38, the Doctor states, that Ireland was a Lordship, 
and a feudal appendage to the imperial crown of England, till 
by the Irish Acts of the 28th of Henry VIII. cap. 2. sec. 1, 
and the $8th of Henry VIII. chap. 1. sec. 1, that lordship 
was converted into a kingdom, and by them it is declared to 
be a kingdom for ever knit and united to the imperial crown 
of England. . It is further enacted by the said laws, that if any 
person or persons resident within the land of Ireland, shall by 
writing or imprinting, or any exterior act or deed, occasion 
disturbance of the king’s title, &c. he, or they, are guilty of 
hijrh ‘treason, arid shall suffer death, and forfeiture of lands, 
&e.. The Doctor’ then observes, page 39, ‘* Hence the con- 
clusion is irrefragable, that the general insurrection of the Irish 
Romanists, in the reign of William and Mary, was a rebellion 
against the crown of England, they being rightfully and law- 
fully in possession of the crown; and in truth the design of 
the rebels was a separation from England, and the establish- 
rent of a separate Irish government, under the protection of 
Yrance.” 

This, he observes, the following incident unquestionably | 
proves. James convened an assembly of the leading Roman- 
ists, Which he styled a Parliament ; in which one of their first 
measures was, to frame a bill for making the-kingdom of Ire- 
land separate, and indepeudent of England. James refused his 
assent to this bill, knowing that it would completely alienate his 
English Partizans, and render his restoration to the English 
throne impracticable. On this they informed him, by his 
Attorney-general, that he might leave Ireland as soon as he 
thought proper, as they would legislate for themselves. In 
page #0, he says, that this Romish assembly shewed a deter- 
mination utterly to root out the Protestant, that is the English 
ifiterest, by repealing the acts of settlement and explanation, 
by which ihey completely ruined all the Protestant nobility 
and gentry of Ireland ; and to make assurance doubly sure, 
they passed a bill of attainder against all Irish Protestants of 
rank and property, to the amount of 2600 persons and 
upwards, by name, cutting off all remainders, jointures, and 
dowers of the.attainted persons.* 
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* We have given in detail, in our twenty-sixth volume, page 230 
to page 240, the cruel and sanguinary proceedings ot James's govern- 
ment, at that time, against the Protestants. 
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The doctor proceeds to state, (in page 4J) that the main 
object of James was, the subversion of the Protestant church 
establishment, andthe substitution of a Romish one; and that, 
for this purpose, he appointed one Talbot, an Irish adventurers, 
and a furious Romanist, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
Commander-in-chief of the army there, and created him a 
Duke. ‘This man, who was a remarkable blasphemer, gar- 
bled the army, having cashiered all their Protestant officers, 
and substituted Romanists intheir places: Papists were placed 
as judges in all the courts of justice, and magistrates of that 
persuasion, were appointed throughout the kingdom: Writs 
of Quo warranto were brought against all the Protestant 

corporations, their charters were annulled, by the judgments of 
his Romish judges: The Protestant corporators were removed, 
and Papists were substituted in their places. ‘The Protestants 
were prosecuted with unrelenting cruelty, and were universally 
disarmed ; except in the province of Ulster, where they 
were with difficulty able to maintain themselves, till relieved 
by King William, after his accession. 


“* Such was the situation of Ireland prior to the rebellion, against 
the crown of England, in the years 1689, 1690, and 1691 ; during 
those years the Irish Romanists rose, and acted in a mass, together with 
a considerable body of French troops, against an army of loyal Irish 
Protestants, in conjunction with an English army, sent to their 
assistancé, commanded by King William and his generals. After 
three campaigns the Romanists were routed. and driven out of almost 
the whole kingdom, and the mass of their army was cooped up, 
inclosed, besieged, and driven to the last extremity in a town situated, 
partly on a small island in the river Shannon, and partly on an adjacent 
and very minute part of the county of Limerick, connected by a bridge; 
the whole ambit of the town was barely sufficient to contain these 
routed rebels. Heaped together in this most unhealthy and incon- 
venient situation, they were hemmed in, on both sides of the Shan- 
non, by the Protestant army ; and a strong squadron of English ships 
of war, lying in the river Shannon, precluded all relief to them, 
from France, by sea. ‘The fortifications of the place were con- 
temptible ; their number alone could afford them any protection ; 
and that, under their circumstances, was precarious in a high degree. 
The small remainder of the rebel army, outside the town, and dis- 
persed through a few parts of six counties.of the kingdom, only half 
armed, almost naked and famished, without artillery, did not amount, 
in the whole, to three thousand men, and in no one place were 
there five hundred of them in a body. Under al] these cireumstances, 
it was notorious, that they could not protract the siege even for a 
forizight, and were compelled to petition for a capitulation, and 
cry for quarter. (See Ralph's History of England, vol. 2, page 
308.) King William, who was a generous enemy, and a merciful 
prince, and at that time inyolved in a war on the continent, to rescue 
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Europe from the grasp of that ambitious monarch, Louis the Fonur- 
teenth, had given ‘instructions to his generals to receive the Irish 
Romanists to mercy; and under such circumstances was the 

italation of Limerick agreed to, and two sets of articles executed ; 
one called the military, the other the civil articles. No complaint 
hasever been made of the breach of the military articles ; but it has 
been daringly asserted by Romish writers, that al! the laws niude 
since the revolution, in Ireland, against the growth of Popery, 
have been -violations of the civil articles of Limerick ; and such 
assertions are made jn direct contradiction to the articles themselves. 
Doctor Browne, late one of the fellows of, and one of the represen- 
tatives in, the Irish parliament for the college of Dublin, in the 
year 1783, published a short tract, entitled ‘a Brief Review of the 
Question, whether the articles of Limerick have been violated,’ in 
which he indeed entered very fully into that question, and exposed 
the falsehood of such an assertion, so effectually, that the Romanists 
never dared to make any reply, and the question seemed to be put 
to. rest for ever. But it has uniformly been the practice of the 
Romish writers to revive and republish every falsehood which has 
from time, to time been propagated by them, though fully refuted, 
suffering a convenient period to escape between the refutation, and 
the republication; that the falsehood may again revive and flourish 
when the refutation is forgotten. Now, therefore, they come 
forward with this old reprobated lie, that the articles of Limerick 
were violated by the enaction of the Popery laws in Ireland in the 
veigns of King William and Queen Anne ; but their acrimony and 
rancour must for ever be disappointed, in this ‘particular, as long 
3s the articles themselves remain on record ; for the very recital 
of the articles is sufficient to prove, to any reasonable fnan, who 
whderstands the English language, the groundless nature of such 
charge against the honour and good faith of the Protestant government 
of England and Ireland, and the absurdity of the arguments, if 
they éan be called arguments, by which it is supported.” 


The Doctor shews, that the civil articles of Limerick were 
agreed upon by the then Lords Justices of Ireland, and the 
Baron de Ginkle, Commander-in-chief of the besieging army 
on the one part ; and on the other by some commanders of the 
Irish army, named therein, among whom were several 
Jawyers of eminence, particularl. S* Toby Butler, Colonel 
Garret Dillon, and Colonel John Wevsee.” on behalf of the 
Irish imbabitants of the ciiy and county of Limerick, the 
counties of Clare, Kerry, Cork, Sligo, and Mayo; which 
were but six of thirty-two counties in Ireland. The Doctor 
justly observes, that these eminent lawyers knew perfectly 
well that they could not be ratified, or carried into effect, 
without the sanction of an act of Parliament ; which was fully 
admitted and acknowledged by these Romish negotiators 














themselves, 


being dated the second of October 
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in the first and twelfth of these civil articles; 
and their Majesties, King William and Qneen Mary, under- 
took, and promised, no. more than that as to such parts thereof 
for which an act of Parliament should be found necessary, 
they would recommend the same to both houses of Parliament, 
anc would give the royal assent to any bill or bills which they 
should pass for their confirmation ; all which they expressed in 
the ratification, which is dated the 5th of April, 16092, the articles 


preceding. The Romish 


negotiators having accepted the civil articles, with aperfect know- 
ledge of the fore-mentioned terms, the Catholic body cannot 
justly complain of a violation of the conditions of their surren- 
der, or to any parts thereof, which the two houses of Parlia- 
ment thought proper to reject. 

As to the military articles, which were separate and distinct, 
from the civil, and the execution of which depended on the 
King, the Romanists themselves admit, that his Majesty most 


faithfully fulhlied the whole of them. 


Mr. H. Parnell, the 


author of this history of the penal laws, has inserted, in its 
Appendix, the civil articles themselves, and how much must 
the reader be surprised to find, on perusing them, that the 


first alove relates to 


a'l the Romanists of Ireland ¢ 


The others 


extend only to the Romanists, of the description contamed im 
being certain minute portions of the Romish 


the articles, 
inhabitants of six Irish counties only, 
aud to some officers in the rebel army. 


under certain conditions, 
King William never 


cou!d prevail on the Irish Parliament to ratify the first of these 
articles; those parts of it, therefore, which required the sanc- 


tion of an act of Parliament, 


to warrant their execution, are 


to be considered as obliterated from the articles of capituiations 
which exceeded the constitutional power of the crown, and its 
ministers, to grant, or 


inserted, verhutin 


to execute. 


This first article shall be 
, andthe substance of the others; and then a 


specimen of the conclusions drawn from it in the history of 
the penal laws. 

“ « First, the Roman Catholics of this kingdom shall enjoy such 
privileges in the exercise cf their religion, as. are consistent with 
the laws of leland, or as they did enjoy in the retgn of King Charles 
the Second ; and their majesties, as soon as their affairs will permit 
them to summon a parliament in this kingdom, will endeavour to 
procure. the said Roman Catholics such farther security, in that parti- 
cular, as may preserve then from any disturbance upon the account of 


their said religion.’ 
‘« The deduction, im the History of the Penal Laws, fiom. tints 


article, is the following : 





‘ So long as the true principles of justice 
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shall have been their due iufiuence, the majority of mankind can 
never consider this first article of the treaty of Limerick in any other 
light than as a complete and perpetual exemption of the Irish 
Catholics from all political and religious disqualification on account 
of their religion.’ 

“ Inthe page immediately preceding this curious deduction, is 
inserted a statement taken from the report of the Committee of the 
House of Cominons, appointed in 1697 to consider what .penal laws 
were then in force against the Roman Catholics. ‘This committee 
reported as follows: ‘ Ist. An act against the authority of the Bishop 
of Rome. It enacts that no person shall atiribute any jurisdiction 
to the see of Rome ; that the person offending shall be subject to 
a premunire ; and that all who have any otiice from the king, every 

erson eptering into orders.or taking a degree in the university, shall 
take the oath of supremacy. 

*« «2d, An act restoring to the crown the ancient jurisdiction over 
the siate ecclesiastical and spiritual : it likewise enacts that every 
ecctesiastical person, and every person accepting office, shall take the 
oath of supremacy. 

“ © 3rd. An act for the uniformity of common prayer. It enacts 
that every person having no Jawtul excuse to be absent, shall every 
Sunday, resort to some place of worship of the established church, 
or forfeit twelve pence. 

“© * 4th, An act by which the chancellor may appoint a guardian 
to the child of a Catholic. 

« * $th,. An act by which no Catholic schoolmaster can teach in 
a private louse, without a licence from the ordinary of his diocese, 
and taking the oath of supremacy. 

© Oth. The new rules, by which no person can be admitted into 


any Corporation without taking the oath of supremacy.’ (See History 


of bpp pe ‘nal laws, pages: 20, 21 ) 

All the before-mentioned laws were in force previous to, and 
phe time of the capitulation of Limerick, and during the reign 
of King Charles the Second. The first article of that capitulation 
stipalates, that the Lvish Romapists shail enjoy such - privileges in 
the exercise of their religion, as afte consistent with the laws of 
Ireland, or as they did enjoy in the reign of King Charles the 
Second ; and the King promised that he would endeavour to procure 
them such further security, in that particu/ar, (that is, in the 
exercise of their religion,) as might preserve them from any dis- 
turbance upon the aecount of their religion ; which promise he never 
was able to perform, the parliament absolutely refusing to ratify 
such promise.” But if the King had been able to procure the sanction 
of parliament in that particular, what privilege would it confer 
on Irish Romanists? nothing bat the exercise of their religion, 
without being interrapted in such exercise. ‘The article was executed 
as far as it was in the King’s power to execute it. What privilege 
did it conferon them? It put them into the same situation, with 
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respect to the exercise of their religion, as they were ‘n during the 
time of King Charles the Second; that is, they were subject to 
great penalties, by law, for exercising it, if the laws were put in force ; 
and such their situation respecting the exercise of their religion is 
admitted, in the History of the. Penal Laws, at the time of the 
capitulation. » This history, with notable absurdity, assumes as a 
principle, that a toleration of any sect of religion, or a liberty of 
exercising a religion hostile, in an eminent degree to the established 
religion of the state, is an absolute grant of “all. the political pri- 
vileges of that state to the sectaries so indulged; if that be the 
case, the Jews are qualified for occupying the first places and promo- 
tions in the British empire ; so are the Quakers, and several others. 
No person of conimon sense will assert that such a principle had ever 
any admission into the British constitution, nor has it ever prevailéd 
any where, save for a space of time among the frantic anarchists of 
Krance, in the beginning of their revolutionary career ; and in some 
states in North America, it 1s a favourite Jacobin doctrine, but 
is it not to be maintained by any person attached to the British con- 
sfitution. 

“ As to that part of the said first article, which contains the 
engagement on the part of the crown to endeavour to procure to Irish 
Romanists such further security in that particu/ar, that is, in the 
exercise of their religion, as may preserve them from any disturbance 
upon the account of their said re ligion, that is, in the exercise of it ; 
the parliament did absolutely refuse to ratify it, notwithstanding the 
endeavours of the crown to induce them to comply with it; and, as 
it is-already proved, it became, with the full knowledge and acqui- 
escence of the negotiators of the capitulation on behalf’ of the Irish 
Romani: sts, a perfect nullity. 

The deduction, in the history of the Penal Laws, that this first 
tit of the capitulation, was a complete and perpetual exemption 
of the Irish Romanists from all political and re ‘ligious disqualifications 
on account of their religion ; or in other words, that it was a repeal 
of the act of uniformity, and of all the other disqualifying laws, 
enacted against Romanists from the commencement of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, recited in this history itself, leads to the 
following inevitable conclusions ; that a band of routed traitors, 
the refuse of the sword, put up in a nook, surrounded by the victo- 
rious royal army on all sides, hopeless of escape, had obtained 
terms from their injured sovereign, by implication, more advantageous 
than they could hope for, had victory in some shape countenanced 
their rebellion; that the king of Great Britain, by his treaty or 
capitulation with either a foreign or domestic enemy, can annul 
and make void all acts of parli: iment he may think proper, and may at 
his pleasure engage for the utter subversion of the church establish- 
ment; that King William by this article bound himselr so to do, 
and that the parliament were bound to ratify it; conclusions which 
are, in theinseives, so ridiculous, that they need no refutation ; risum 
feneatis is the only answer they merit. Such reasoning puts me 
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in mind of Swift's account of arguments sometimes used by 4 
lady : . errite 
“< «Her arguments directly tend, 
Against the side she would defend.’ 


“« The free exercise of any religion different from that of the state 
consists in permitting the yotariesof such religion to repair to such 
places of worship as they think proper, and to have priests or pastors 
of their own appointment, to administer to them in their spiritual 
functions. Vhe Irish Romanists, since the capitulation of Limerick, 
always had free access to parochial Remish chapels, in the difierent 
parishes in the kingdom, and parish priests in their several parishes ; 
sometimes two or more in a parish without any molestation: uot- 
Withsianding they were, til within these twenty years last past, 
subject to all the penal laws which were in force in the reign of 
Charles the Second, which laws were never, since the capitulation, 
put in force against them. The only interruption they ever met 
with, was, for abort three weeks in the Scotch rebellion, when 
their chapels were shut up by order of goveriment; their avowed 
hostility to that government being. notorious, and their nymerous 
mcetings at the chapel giving them opportunities of cabaliing, 
and forraing treasonable conspiracies. The swarming of friers into 
Ireland trom forei_n monasteries bas been prohibited, and endeavours 
used to. prevent the importation of such dangerous incendiaries, 
who extract a living from the poor by propagating disaffection and 
ridiculous superstitions ; but the secular Romish priests have been 
openly permitted freely to excise their functions in their different 
parisiies in Ireland, ever since the capitulation of Limer-ck, save 
tor about three weeks, on the occasion, aud for the reasons before- 
mentioned, which deserves not the character of disturbance in the 
exercise of their. religion ; so that-this first article of that capitu- 
lation has been fully complied with, though it never was ratified, 
by act of Parliament, and consequently never was binding on. the. 
part of the Protestant goverament of Ireland. ‘There is therefore no 
ground whatsoever for the wilicieus assertion, that the first article 
of that capitalayon has been violaied ; and the whole charge of the 
violation of these articles by the: protestant’ government ot Irciand, 
in the blistory of the Penal Laws, is founded upon the supposed viola-: 
tion of thisarticle; and on the ridiculous and usfounded assertion, that it 
contained acomplete aud perpetual exemption of Irish Romanists from 
all political and religious disqualification on account of their religion. 

“* The other. civil articles of this capitulation come next under 
consideration, first, reciting the short abstract of them contained in 
the treatise ef Doctor Browne before-mentioned,. which,, on com- 
parison with the articles, will be found correct. The second article, 
relates; Ist, to the inbabitanis or residents. of Limerick at the time: 
of the capitulation, or of any garrison ¢éhen iv possession of the Irish, 
meaning Romanists. (lbronghout the articles, Jrish, means. 
Romanists ; Knoghish, Protestants ; the native Irish Reroanists at 
this day have but the one term in their language for Protestants 
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and Englishmen.) 2nd. To the officers and soldiers then in arnes; 
under any commission trom King James, or those authorised by hina 
to grant the same in the several counties of Limerick, Clare, Kerry, 
Cork, and Mayo, or any of them, and all such as are under their 
protection in said counties. (The words in italics were omitted ia 
the draft of the executed articles, but inserted afterwards by conseit.) 
3dly. All the commissioned ‘officers in their majesties’ quartets, 
that belonged to the Irish regiments then in being, that were treated 
with, (and were not prisoners of war) or who had taken protection, 
and who should return and submit to their majesties’ obedience, 
the artiche stipulates, that the persons above-mentioned, they and 
every of their heirs, shall hold, possess, aud enjoy all their estates 
of freehold atid inheritance, and ali the rights, tithes, and interests, 
privileges, and immunities, which they and every or any of them, 
held, enjoyed, or were rightfully entided unto, in the reign 
of King Charles the Second, or any time since, by the laws 
and statutes that were in force in the said reign of King Charles 
the Second, and shail be put in possession, by order of the govera- 
ment, of such of them as are in the kige’s hands, or in the hands 
of his tenants, without being pat to any suit or trouble therein ; 
the remainder of this erticle relates only to discharging the estates 
before-mentioned from certain arrears of crown and quit rents: t¢ 
the security of all persons therein comprehended in the enjoyment 
of their goods and ‘chattels, and to enabling the persons included ia 
this article, to use, enjoy, aud exercise their several professions, 
trades, and callings, as freely as they did in the reign of Charles the 
Second; and the article concludes with a proviso that nd one should 
take benefit ly it who should neglect or refuse to take the oath of alles 
giance to King William and Queen Mary. 

*¢ The third article extends the benefit of the second article te 
merchants, or reputed merchants of the city of Limerick, or of 
any other garrison then im possession of the [rish, or of any town 
or place in the county of Clare or Kerry, who were absent beyond 
the seas, and had not borne arms sitice February 1688, and whe 
should repair into the kingdom in eight months. 

“* The fourth article extends the benefit of the second to certain 
individuals under the conditions therein prescribed, 

The fifth, siath, seventh, and eightharticles, relate to the person 
and descriptions of men, mentioned and recited in the second and third 
articles, and ta them onty. ’ 

The sinth prescribes the oath to be administered to such Roman, 
Catholics as submit to their. majesties: government. 

‘« The tenth stipulates that no person by breaking the articles, shall 
deprive others of the benefit of them, : 

“« The eleventh relates only to the exemption from arrests, during 
eight months from the date of the articles, of the persons compres 
hended in the preceding articles. 

“* The twelfth is an, undertaking on, the part of the Lords Justices 
ahd Generals, that their Majesties would ratify the artigles within, 
the space of «it months, or sooner, and weuld use their temost 
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endeavours that the same should be ratified and confirmed in Parlia- 
ment. ‘The thirteenth relates to the private interest of Colonel John 


Browne and his creditors.” 


From these statements the Doctor justly infers, that in the 
first place, it is evident, that the first article only of this capi- 
tulation extended to the Romanists of Ireland in general, that 
Parliament refused to ratify it, notwithstanding the endeavours 
of the crown for that purpose, that, therefore, it never was 
considered by either of the contracting parties as binding ; 
that nevertheless the Protestant government of Ireland complied 
with every part of it, by conniving at the free exercise of 
the Romish religqon; though proscribed by the existing laws. 
In the second place, it is evident, that all the stipulations in 
all the remaining articles extended only to the then inhabitants 
of Limerick, a town, at that time, not half the size of Shrews- 
bury or Chester, and of the other garrisons then in possession 
of the Romanists : to the officers and soldiers of the Romish 
army in five counties, Limerick, Clare, Kerry, Cork, and 
Mayo only ; and all persons under their protection in the said 
counties, who should remain, and .submit to their majesties’ 
obedience, andtake the oath of allegiance to King William and 
Queen Mary ; to all merchants of the city of Limerick, or 
other garrisons, in possession of the Romanists, or of any 
town or place in the counties of Clare and Kerry, then absent 
or beyond the seas, provided they returned to Ireland 
within cight months, and took the said oath of allegiance, 
and to a few individuals mentioned in the said articles.* 

In page 59, the Doctor proceeds to shew how small a 
portion of the Irish Romanists were, at the date of _ this 
capitulation, entitled toany benetit whatsoever from thesearticles. 
The rebel Romish army, he observes, consisted, in the year 1689, 
of fifty regiments of foot, some of two battalions each, and, 
by the military capitulations of Limerick, the remains of it, 
after three disastrous campaigns, were at liberty to embark 
for France, and were to be conveyed thither in British trans- 
ports, The Protestant generals, in order to dissuade them 
from this, offered to employ them in the allied army 
opposed to the French, and tried, also, to induce them to 
remain in their native country, by the allurements of ease, 
comfort, and protection. But their attachment to the French 
government was such, and their deep-rooted hostility to their 


—— 








* The Doctor observes, that all these restrictions are suppressed 
by Smollet in his Epitome of these articles contained in his Histery 
of England, 
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Protestant countrymen, was .so strong, that 16,000 of, them, 
with their officers, embarked for France, and served in the 
French armies, under the denomination of the Irish. brigade, 
which was constamly recruited from Ireland, ull the come 
mencement of the French revolution,» 

He observes, in page 60, that but a small portion of the 
Romish rebel army refused to. embark for France ; that at the 
time of the capitulation, they had but one garrison in Sligos 
all the rest of that county being in possession of the King’s 
troops; that, in the counties of Cork, Clare, Kerry, Lime- 
rick, and Mayo, being the only counties to which the provisions 
of all the articles, except the first, extended, the Romanists 
had garrisons only in Limerick, in Clare Castle, in the county 
of Clare, and Ross Castle, a. small insigniscant castle in 
the county of Kerry, situated in a small island in the lake 
of Killarney, not containing an acre of ground, and joined to 
the main land by a causeway ; that a few small parties of the 
Romish army, a desperate banditti, half armed and_ half 
clothed, were dispersed in some of the bogs and mountains 
in these five counties, all the open habitable parts of them 
being in possession of the King’s troops. The Doctor then 
unquestionably proves, that the article agreed upon, in the 
capitulation, could not possibly comprehend the whole of 
the Popish population of those counties, for it. restrains the 
benel.t of it, in express words, to those Romanists only whe 
were under the protection of the Romish military force in 
five of these counties, omitting the county of Sligo. We 
think it right to observe, that the Popish inhabitants, thus 
described, must have been very few indeed, for the Romish 
army, unable to defend or protect itself in the field, was 
driven into the fore-mentioned fortresses, and was under the 
necessity of capitulating and surrendering them. How 
then could they be said, or pretend, to extend protection to 
others? | 

The author of the history. of the penal laws is guilty, of 
the following manifest absurdity. He insists, that the benefit 
of the treaty extended to the whole Catholic population of six 
counties, already mentioned, including Sligo, because it. is 
mentioned in its preamble, whereas the article agreed upon, 
lumits it, im.express words, to those Romanists who were 
under the protection of the Romish army in five counties 
only, omitting Sligo. The Romish negotiators were men. of 
great abilities and legal learning, and, it is tbe presumed, 
acted vigorously and faithfully for the advantage of their 
employers; but the Protestant negotiators insisted on inserting, 
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‘* ali under their protection in. said five counties,” instead 
of ‘‘ all the Rotnish inhabitants of six counties.” 

In page 64, the Doctor proceeds to expose the falsehood 
and malice of tle groundless abuse and invective against 
King Wiliam; accused, in express terms, of breach of 
faith ard perfidy, by Mr. Patnell, in several parts’ of ‘his 
history ‘of the penal Jaws, in neglecting to procure for all 
the Trish Romarists, acts of Parhament, for putting them 
on an: éxact footing with his Protestant subjects’ of Ireland, 
Which it is “evident, ‘from a recital of the articles themselves, 
never was éven in the contemplation of the negotiators, on either 
side. Tlic Doctor then truly observes, that thotigh the whole 
ofthe articles were not ratified by Parliament, yet the Irish 
Romanists enjoved the fall benefit of them by the lenity and 
cofnitance of governirent, and that; even if the whole ‘of 
thent had been. ratified, they would ‘not have conferred any 
political privileges whatsoever on that body, He shews, that 
the’ Protestants, both of England afd Ireland, were very 
much disgusted with 'Kimgeo William © for ‘the  tinmerited 
favour ‘which “he ‘shewed the Irish Romanisss, who were 
Vanquished rebels, that had shed much blood in opposing 
his government, did had exerciéed every act of cruelty ‘and 
rapine avainst the Protestants, who were ‘obliged: to sit down 
with their losses: That, in consequence of this, thé latter 
were so miich o“ended with him, that he could: not prevail 
on the Patliament to ratify the articles, notwithstanding’ his 
most strénuous endeavours to effect it: 

The Doctor remarks, in page 67, that the English Parlia- 
ment entertained the same opifion of this capitulation as the 
Iriths for, in 1603, the English Commons addressed the 
i complaining of the ereat favour shewn te’the Trish 
Rénranists; by the articles of Limerick, and, in 1690; they 
rejecte? a clause inttoduced into abil, empowering the king 
to make such articles with the Irish, then in arms, as he should 
think’ fit} Suspeéting;even at that time, his favourable dis- 
position towards ‘thé Irish rébels. Another severe charge 
Brouthe against King William. by the historian of the penal 
Jaw’, is, that he sheweil a total disregard to the articles of capt- 
tilatién;) in nét-proposing a ratification of them to tive first 
Frith Parliament, which met in October, 1692, and was 
distélved in September, 1665, nor in his’ second Parliament 
eonVéntd) in 16905. The Doctor aeéconwnts for it in a most 
satisfactory ‘manner, by observing, that both the English and 
Irish Purlityments were ‘so much ingensed at the unmerited 
havour whith he hed shewn the Irish rebels, that ic was necessary 
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to lettheir resentment cool, before he could propose the rati- 
fication with any prospect of success. He observes that, 
notwithstanding this delay, the Irish, by the connivance ot 
King William’s government, enjoyed the full exercise of their 
religion. 

After what has been stated relative to the articles, the reader 
must be astonished at the following absurd, and extravagant 
assertion of Mr, Parnell, “ that if this capitulation be con- 
sidered according to the rules of common morality, influencing 
the conduct of manto man, (England being bound to construe 
it.with liberality, and execute it with good, faith) the Irish 
Romanists, that 1s, the whole Romish population of Ireland, must 
be considered as placed by tt in a situation of complete equality 
with their Protestant countrymen.’ *  Mr.Parnell then pro- 
ceeds to enumerate a number of privileges and immunities 
conferred on the whole Irish Remish body, by the capitu- 
lation of Limerick ; and, amongst others, the right to sit-in Par- 
liament, and an engagement, on the part of the English. nation, 
to repeal all the penal laws, specially recited in the history, 
which were in force against the Irish Romanists since the 
second year of the reign of Elizabeth. The reader must 
clearly perceive the futility and absurdity of these claims, 
under the articles of capitulation, as there is. not the slightest 
mention of them, The Doctor truly remarks,’ in .page 73 
of his excellent work, that all members of the Irish Parliament 
were required, in the year 1642, to take the oath of supremacy, 
or to vacate their seats, by a resolution of the House 
of Commons ; and, again, in the year 1661, they were 
obliged to do so, and to take the oath of supremacy, and oath 
of allegiance, of the third of James I. Here we think. it 
right to inform our readers, why the oath of supremacy was 
required to be taken in the year 1642. It appeared, by the 
joint testimony of many leaders in the horrid rebellion of 1641, 
that all the Irish Papists, even those of English blood, and the 
members of the pale, who had been, previously, the bulwark of 
the English interest,were deeply engaged init. Hugh Oge Mac 
Mahon, a rebel leaders who was arrested, in Dublin, on the 
night of the 28d of October, 1641, acknowledged, upon oath, 
** that all the lords and gentlemen in the kingdom that were 
papists, were engaged in the plot,”’ t 
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* There is not a single paragraph in the articles that has the most 
distant allusion to this. 


+ See Temple, Borlase, Wane, Cox, Nalson, and Leland. 
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On 224 of June, 1612, the House of Commons, after 
reciting that, “* for as much as many members of this House, 
betraying the trust’ reposed in them, and have trattorously 
shewed themselves privy conspirators and actors im the horrid 
rebellion ;” they therefore resolved, that no person, who is 
now a knight, citizen, or burgess, of this present Parliament, 
shall be deemed a member thereof, unless he shall take the 
oath of supremacy; viz. the 2d of Elizabeth,—Commons 
Journals, Vol. 1, Page 298 ; and fortv-one members were 
expelled for being concerned in. the conspiracy.—Ibidem. 
P. ‘209. It thus appears, that Papists were excluded from 
sitting “in Parliament, for notorious acts of treason, nearly 
fifty years before the capitulation of Limerick; and yet 
they might have enjoyed that privilege on taking the oath of 
sipremacy ; which the Doctor justly observes has been ever 
considered an essential part of the constitution. We stated, 
in’ page 40, of our 29th volume, that Sir Edward Coke 
declares, in his 5th Report, p. 12, that it is high treason.to 
acknowledge the supremacy of a foreign Prince, in any 
manner whatsoever ; and that he therein gives many instances 
of persons convicted of that crime in. the reign of Edward I. 
for having held intercourse with the See of Rothe ; and this, 
he says, “* before any statute or act of Parliament was enacted 
in that case.”’’ He observes, in page 23 of the same, that 
the laws enacted for that purpose in the reigns of Henry II. 
Edward I. Edward III. and Richard IT. “* were made but 
in assufance of the common Jaw.”* The Parliament urani- 
mously declared, in Henry the VIIIth’s reign, :“* that the oath 
of supremacy was but a recognition of the ancient right of 
the crown.”+ 

Mr. Parnell’ says, that the English Parliament, passed the 
third of William and Mary, chap. 2, which required members 
of both Houses of Parliament, in Ireland, to take the oath 
of supremacy, and which was not binding in Ireland, though 
the Irish ‘Cathelics: submitied to it; and that they were not 
legally excluded from: Parliament, till the twenty-second year 
of his Majesty’s reign. This act, Mr. Parnell says, was 
in direct violation of the treaty of Limerick, signed on the 
3d of October, 1691. From. what has been already stated, 





* Every true Briton must revolt, on reflecting, that there has been, 
for some time, a party in England, who are zealous advocates for 
removing this barrier of our venerable constitution. This must be 
considered as the height of Jacobinism, 

+ State’s Tracts, Vol. I. P. 440. London, 1705, folio. 
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the gross absurdity and futility of this, unfounded position 
must be obvious to the reader.—In_ the frst place,, because 
there is not the most remote allusion. to the right of sitting jn 
Parliament in the treaty-; in. the next place, because, by, the 
established law of the land, as held, praciised, and submitted 
to at thattime, Ireland was bound by acts of the English Parla 
ment, wherein it was specially named, or wherein it .was 
declared, that they extended to all the king’s dominions, 
The English act of William and Mary, then, by, which Irish 
peers aud members of Parliament were, as the history states, 
first required to take the oath of supremacy, was | wtully 
binding in Irel«id: and it proves that the Romanists, even for 
the privilege of sitting in Parliament, will not take that oath, 
or admit, that the country is exempt from a foreign jurisdiction 
vested in the Pope. 

In page 78, Doctor Duigenan shews, that the accusations 
preferred by Mr, Parnell, against the Parliament, of injustice 
and perfidy tn its regulations, respecting the education .of the 
children of Romaniste, is equally unfounded ; and in page 
80, he successfully answers, and refutes his charges auastts} 
that assembly, for disarming Papists. The third instance o 
perfidy of the Parliament towards the Romanists, stated in the 
History of the Penal Laws, is their-passing-an act, in -the-yeac 
1697, to banish Romish priests, The Doctor.observes, that this 
act was to banish all Romish archbishops, bishops, saa other 
dignitaries, ¢€xercising e.clesiastical jurisdiction ;* ;* and all 
regulars and friars of the Popish clergy ; but it did not extend 
to the ‘secular priests, who were allowed to exercise their 
functions in their respective parishes. This circumstance 
is suppressed 1 inthe history; and the Doctor truly observes, 
that there is not a paragraph in the whole of it; stating the 
purport or view of any act of Parliament, or transaction what- 
soever, that is not impeachable for the suppressio veri, ot the 
sugcestio falsi, exclusive of the direct falsehood of the greatest 
number of then. The banishment of the Romish bishops and 
regular clergy was foundéd in political necessity,-as they/diad 
been the chief incendiaries in all the rebellions, from Henry 
VI1Ith’s reigns and, during every war, had uniformly seconded 
and promoted the designs of the foreign enemies of the British 
empire against it. : 


_ 





* This jurisdiction, exercised under the sanction of a foreign 
prince, was high treason, at common law, and made the trans- 
gressor liable to a premunire under various statutes. 
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We must postpone our review of the remainder of this 
éxcellent work to otr next number, and we shall conclude 
for the present with the following observations.--Every person 
acquainted with the History of Ireland must acknowledge, that 
it would have been downright madness in the Parliament to 
grant thé Irish Papists those privileges, which Mr. Parnell | 
contends for. Many members of that assembly had been living 
duting the long and dreadful! rebellion of 1641, and, in the course 
of it, numbers ef: their friends and relations had fallen a 
prey to the sanguinary tenets of Popery, and all their property 
had been destroyed; and a repetition of similar occurrences, 
inthereign of James II. and after his abdicatton, was recent 
inthe minds of évery member of that assembly. We cannot 
But congratulate Dr. Duigeran on the abuse which the editors of 
the Monthly Review have given of him, and his work, in 
their number for March, as they often treat with severity, such 
writers’ as evince a strong attachment to our constitution in 
church aiid'state, and panegyrize those who are hostile to it. 
It cannot be a matter of surprise then, that they praise the 
history of the peval laws. 


. (To be congluded in our next Number. ) 
a oe 
The Battles of Talavera. A Poem, Fifth Edition. 8vo Pp. $9. 

‘a Murray. 1810. ° 


Somme SiBi, cognomen in hoste fecit, et hispanam sanguine tinxit 
Aumum,”—is the very appropriate motto prefixed to this poem ; a 
motto, indeed, so appropriate as to seem fabricated for the occa- 








sion... The bard, a bard of no common merit, of no ordinary 
dotellect, has wrought up the story of these battles with 4 mas- 


terly hand; has depicted these scenes of glory in glowing colours; 
has recorded the gallant achievements of his countrymen, in 
strains worthy of the subject. ‘The Poem opens with a descrip- 


‘tion of the rival armies, as they were stationed previous to the 
‘first attack, by the French, in the evening. 


** Ranged on Alberche’s hither sands, 

He of the borrowed crown commands 
France's fraternal might, 

While Talavera’s wall between 

And olive groves and gardens green, _ 
Spain quafters on the right. 

Thence to where hills o’erlook the plain, 

The British bands the left maintain, 

Fronting the East, as if to gain 
The earliest glimpse of light. 
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Then follows an animated account of the nocturnal attacks on 
the British posts, all of which, after an ebstinate and bloody 
contest, were repelled. On the dawn of day, the French army 
again advanced, in more compact columns, ‘and with recruited 
numbers. ‘The allies were prepared again to recéive, and again 
to repulse them. 


_? But who can tell, 
In Wellesley's heart what passions swell, 
What cares must agitaie his mind, ; 
What wishes, doubts, and hopes combin'd, 
When with his country’s chosen bands, 
"Midst cold allies, in foreign lands, - 
Outnumb'ring foes surround ; 
From what that country’s jealous call, 
Demands the blood, the fame of all; 
To whom ‘twere not enough to fall, * 
Unless with victory crown'd. 
Oh, heart of honour, soul of Gre, 
Zven at that moment fierce and dire, 
Thy agony of fame! 
When Britain's fortane dubious hung, 
And France tremendous'swept along, 
In tides of blood and flame : 
Even while thy genius and thy arm 
Retriev'd the day and turned the storm; 
Even at that moment, factious spite, 
And envious fraud essayed to blight 
The honours of thy name.” 





Happily for the honour of the nation, the spite of faction, and 
the fraud of envy, proved equally impotent to blast those laurels 
which were nobly won, and which will continue to flourish when 
fraud and faction are no more. , 

To the Corsican fiend are truly ascribed all the blood and 
misery whicl:this fatal day was destined to produce. 


.** But tyrant, thou, whose ruthless wile 
It was to sap [beria’s throne, 
With oaths confiding youth beguile, 
Cheat thy swern al/y of his crown, 
Chain him in treacherous dungeon down, 
And Bourbon’s hallowed séat defile 
With a base uppet of thine owa— 
‘ "Thow yet shalt feel the vengeance dire, 
.. To him Who'swears but to betray, 
NIM ‘Who never aids but to undo, ; 
iy uns aes cgi tag... Head ofily smuiles to, slay ! 
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In thy last hour of parting pain, 


The parent's, widow's, orphan's moan, 
The shrieking of the battle plain, 

The murdered prisoners’ midnight groan 
Shall harrow up thy brain. 
Millions by thee untimely slain, 

Thou peopler of the tomb, 
Shall rise upon thy frenzied view— 
See, D’Enghien leads the shadowy crew, 
And stern and silent ’midst their cries, 
Shakes the curst torches in thine eyes, 

That lighted to his doom !” 

The hard-fought contest of thesucceeding day is well described. 
There was one moment at which, as the author expresses it, ‘* the 
gallant impetuosity of the Guards endangered the victory.” 

«© Then, Wellesley ! on thy tortured thought, 

What honest anguish crost ! 

Oh ! how thy generous bosom burn'd, 

To see, e’en by a glorious fault, 

The flowing tide of victory turn'd, 
And Spain and England lost ! 

Lost, but that, as the peril great, 

And rising on the storms of fate, 
His rapid genius soars, 

Sees, at a glance, his whole resource, 

Drains from each stronger point its force, 
And on the weaker pours. 

Present where’er his soldiers bleed, 
He rushes thro’ the fray ; 

And, so the dangerous chances need, 

In high emprize and desperate deed, 
Squanders himself away !" 

In a note on this stanza, we are told, that “‘ towards the close 
of the action, Sir A. Wellesley was struck by two balls (but 
without injury) and two of his aid-de-camps were wounded at 
his side. On this occasion his personal exertions and peril 
seemed necessary to retrieve the victory.”” Indeed, throughout 
the whole of this perilous day, this officer displayed con- 
summate skill, and fully justified the very high opinion which 
those who knew him best entertained of him. ( — 

** ‘The sagacity with which Sir A. Wellesley always foresaw the 
enemy's point of attack, and prepared means of repelling it, were 
yery remarkable. Those modest gentlemen in England, who under- 
value his military abilities, are obliged though unintentionally [ 
dare say) todeny at the same time those of their frere the French, 
who admit that the English position was an excellent one, and obsti- 


nately defended: but indeed this admission was superfluous, for the 
perseverance with which they assailed it, sufficiently proves how 
mportant they tiought it! And let it never be forgotten, that this 
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ition, five times at least attacked with more than deuble forces by 
some of the best, generals and troops of France, was found to be 
impregnable, But what are the opinions of the French Marshals, or 
even the evidence of facts, to the speculatious of the tacticians of 
Catherine-Street and the Strand ?” 


The harmony of a line is here and there marred by the intro- 
duction of a word unsuited to the metre. ‘Thus, in stanza Qy 
Cheat thy sworn ally of his crown;” here, if the word be 
properly pronounced the line is prose. And again, ** on the 
whole alied line they throw,” in stanza 13. We are surprized 
to find, in the fifth edition, defects so easily remedied. On the 
whole, however, this must be pronounced an able and an inte- 
Testing poem. 
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Jus Ecclestasticum Anglicanum 3 or the government of the Church 
of England exemplified and); illustrated. By Nathaniel 
Highmore, Doctor and Professor of Civil Law, Member of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, and Commissioned Advocate 
in his Majesty’s Courts of Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction, 4to, 
pp. 160. Budd. 1810, 


THE government and laws of any associated community may 
be considered either with a regard to their original institution, 
or to their existing state, and as actually administered. A com- 
parison between which two very different points of view 
furnishes no where a wider field for reflection and remark, than 
in the Government and discipline of our National Church. 
From the first promulgation of the Gospel, in this island, 
the ministers of religion have been accustomed to exercise 
a superintendence over the faith and manners of their Christian 
brethren. ‘To censure and punish certain violations of the 
‘Divine law, as well as any infringements of the Church's 
ordinances, to regulate all matters of a sacred and spiritual 
nature, and to reform ‘all injuries, offered with a breach of 
Christian love and charity in matters of Ecclesiastical ¢og- 
nizance, have’ ever been considered as the objects of that 
spiritual jurisdiction, which, being founded on the apostolic 
institutions, and sanctioned by the word of God, derived, in 
times prior to the reformation, its-immediate enforcement from 
the Court of Rome; but since that happy event, from the 
legislative power anid’ authority vested in the Crown and Par- 
liament of this kingdom, 
‘England (Dr. Gibson observes) is governed by two 
Aiskiner administrations ; ‘one spifitual, for matters of a spiritual 
nature; and the other temporal, for matters of a temporal 
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nature.' And for the same ends hath its two legislatures ; the 
ome consisting of persons spiritual, andthe other of persons 
temporal; whose business it is to frame laws for Church and 
State; and these laws being enacted and confirmed by the 
psmnce, as sovereign and supreme head, become obligatory 
to the people, and rules for the administration of justice in 
spiritual and temporal matters.: ‘Fhe power which 1s vested 
im the Bishops, for the due administration of government and 
discipline. in the Church of England, appears, by the form 
of consecration, to have a twofold original from the word 
of God, and from the laws of the land.”? «And om. the fol- 
lowing page, the same author adds: “* Hitherto we have con- 
sidered the General Authority of the Church, for the admi- 
nistration.ob..justice and Discipline, as i is reeogmized by 
our Constitution, to be in the Bishops (as governors thereof} 
according to God's Ward; and the ardinances of this realms 
amd more particularly, as: it stands distinguished from the 
Temporal Authority in point of administration.” P. 86. 

The nature and scope of this jurisdiction, are also thus 
defined by Bishop Warburton:** ‘The state (he says) 
punishes deviations from the rule of'right, as erimes only, 
apd. not as such deviations are sins. And omthat first idea only, 
proportions us. pumshments. . By which means some yery 
enormous deviations from the rule of right, which do not 
smmediasely affect, civil society, and so are not considered. as 
crimes, are overlooked by she civil tribunal. Yet these, as 
we have proved, are, medrately, highly pernicious to the State, 
and therefore. it is for its interests that they should be brought 
before some tribunal which can commodiously take cognizance 
ef ahem, But, besides the civil power, there is no other 
but the Ecclesiastical, endowed with coactive power, Hence 
may. be deduced the true and only. end, and vse of SPHRITUAL 
Courts.” 

And in the parliamentary language of the Statute of Appeals, 
(24 Hen. viii, c. 22.) the same is described as “* The body spi- 
miual,, having power, when any cause of the law divine 
happened to come in question, or of spiritual learning, that 
wt was declared, interpreted, and shewed by that part of the 
said body politic, called the Spiritualty ; now being usually 
«alled the English Church, which always hath been reputed, 
wad also found of that sort, that both for, knowledge, integrity. 
and sufhciency of number,.it hath heeni.elways thought, and 
6 also) at this hour, sufficient! and niget of itself, without the 
intermedd!ing of any eXterigr person , OF persons, to declare 
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and determine aj] such doubts, and to administer all such 
offices-and duties, as to their room spiritual doth appertain.’ 

This spiritual power of the Church, “* the force and effects 
of which, are (declared to be*) so supernatural and divine,” 
was formerly administered by its Archbishops and Bishops, 
assisted by the clergy of their province or diocese. The 
Bishop sitting as Judge, “ his episcopal chair was surrounded 
by the Dean and Chapter, forming a presbytery or consistory. 
The officers of this spiritual court were likewise chosen entirely 
fromthe clerical order. And thus, all matters of ecclesiastical 
cognizance were tried and adjudged by men educated in the stud? 
of the Law Divine, and conversant with Questions of spiritual 
Learning. - 

But, in process of time, the activity and vigour of 
this episcopal government became considerably impaired. 
The Bishops, withdrawing themselves by degrees from the 
exercise of their judicial tunctions, delegated these to their officials 
and vicarssgeneral. That distinction,also,of habits and manners, 
which had subsisted between the clergy and laity, was rendered 
less marked and perceptible,when the latter had become eminent 
for their proficiency in the study of the Law Dyrvine, and 
for their skill in Questions of spiritual learning. Whence it 
gradually followed, that they were admitted into ecclesiastical 
offices, and were allowed to take part with the clergy im the 
performance of spirjiual jurisdiction. The Bishops even went 
so faras toappoint some of the most eminently learned of this 
body, as their officials, vicars-general, and. commissaries, 
Till, at length, all the spiritual functions of the church's 
jesttdingias came to be exercised by clergymen. and laymen 
indiscriminately. Which’ indulgence to the laity, was. also 
confirmed by an act passed in the 37th of Henry Vill. 
relieving them from the sentence of excommunication, under 
the penalty whereof they:had by the church been forbidden, to 
execute or exercise any manner of ecclesiastical Jurisdiction, or 
any of thecensures and esercions thereto appertaining. 

The conditional toleration. thus granted to the.laity, does 
not, however, (as Dr, H. contends) go at all to impeach the 
natural and imherent right of the clergy to exercise, as the 
church’s ministers, these same sacred and spiritual functions. 
On the contrary, by.an act passed in that same reign (of Henry 
VIlIth.) the indulgence of a dispensation from residence 
on their. livings is granted to such of that body as then were, 
or thenceforward should become, either the chancellor. or 









* Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity... 
+ Lerd Bacon on the government of Bishops. 
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¢ommissary of any Archbishop or Bishop, or should be em- 
ployed as wn advocate in these spiritual courts: Neither (he 
also asserts) has any subsequent act of Parliament, nor any 
law or ordinance of the church, since framed, imposed any 
restraint on the clergy, or prolibited them from taking part 
in the performance ot these spiritual duties. A right also, 
which (as being indeed, the only means of exercising a pro- 
fession, acqutred at a great expense of time, labour, and 
property) is further guaranteed, by royal charters, to Doctors 
of Civil Law,--and which charters have moreover been con- 


firmed by the 13th of Elizabeth, and by other still later acts 
of Parliament. 


Notwithstanding the sanction thus given by the existing 
laws to his claim, as a Doctor of Civil Law, Dr. H. has, 
it seems, been refused admission to practice as an ecclesiastical 
advocate m the spiritual Courts of Doctors’ Commons,—and 
this, on the ground of his having formerfy been admitted into 
Deacon’s orders. Such a refusal is considered as a measure 
of great injustice by Dr. H. who contends, that the supposed 
indissolubility of the: Deacon’s obligation cannot lawfully bar 


~ his chartered claim of admission to an ecclesiastical office,— 


which even priests and beneficed clergymerare not excluded from, 
by any ecclesiastical or legislative provision whatsoever. By 
way of exposing the injustice so done him, and for removing 
the prejudice and misconception -existing in the public mind, 
respecting the true nature of spiritual discipline, and of the 
courts wherein it is administered, he, therefore, in a prefatory 
section, endeavours to shew the evils arising from the engross- 
ment of this spiritual jurisdiction by the laity ; whereby these 
matters of ecclesiastical cognizance are taken entirely out of 
those spiritual hands to which they were originally committed. 
The mischief, chiefly complained of by this author, lies in 
the gradual decline of “ that spiritual discipline, the success 
of which (according to Dr. Gibson) s2 mainly depends on the zeal 
and integrity of the hands by which it is administered,’—in the 
conversion of these ecclesiastical offices, first into freeholds, and 
then (as of necessary consequente) into sinecures: In the 
po wr of the Bishops to enforce “ shase laws of the church, 
which enjoin them to inflict censures on chancellors and other officers 
of the spiritual courts for such neglects of their office.*”—And, in 
the consequent ‘neglects of those officers, owing to their 


being so much “ occupied with other affairs and concerns,”+ to wit, 
in the Court of Admiralty. | 





* Dr, Gibson's Introduction to his Codex Jur. Eccl. Anglican. 
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In the combined opsration of these. several causes, is to 
be found, (aS DOr. H. mamtains) the. source of that weakness 
and inefiiciency of these spiritual courts, so loudly complained 
of by Sir $V. Blackstone, when speaking on .the punishment 
of adultery. Lut the greatest evil of all, arising from this 
system of. lay government in the church, Dr. H, conceives 
to lie in the formation of these spiritual ministers ofits Arch- 
bishops and Bishops into a chartered society, Whence it 
naturally follows, that the esprit du corps, so essentially inherent 
in all chartered corporations,, renders the members of this 
society far more solicitous for the interests of their own body, 
than ~ those either of our national religion, or of its church 
and clergy, now placed under their govergiance and direction. 
Such (as Dr.-H. asserts) must be the effect of this separate and 
subordinate interest established within the pale of the church 
by a society of laymen. For “ when. Ecclesiastical Affairs 
are under the disposition and influence of Zeinporal Ministers, 
they will be always managed in subservience to Temporal Jinds, 
far more than to the Jénds of Religion, and the real benefit of 
God’s Church.” So, at least, says that very learned and 
candid writer, Bishop Gibson. ‘Che conclusion from these 
observations, as drawn by Dr.H. is, that it becomes the 
bounden duty of the present lay administrators of church 
discipline, to disguise, all in their power, the true nature and 
end of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, as well as to keep their own 
really spiritual character, as diocesan ministers, as far as they 
can, out of sight; for effecting which purposes, they will, 
of course, use their utmost efforts in resisting any such appeal 
to the church’s laws, as would, at the same time, lay open 
to public inspection, both their usurpation and their neglects 
of the church’s sacred and spiritual discipline. 

In the first section of his work, Dr. H. relates tlre circum- 
stances of his application for admission, as an advocate in these 
Ecclesiastical Courts. His degree of Doctor in Civil Law, 
forming his canonical qualification, (p. 95) he had received at 
the University of Cambridges The certificate of this degree, 
together with his petition to be admitted, drawn up in the usual 
form, he sent in to the Archbishop of Canterbury. ‘To these 
His Grace’s fiat was duly returned, and Dr. H.’s Ecclesiastical 
commission was, accordingly, made out. Every thing being 
thus prepared for his admission, he waited on the Archbishop’s 
official principal, Sir W. Wynne, for the purspose of ac- 
quainting that ecclesiastical minister with his intention, to offer 


himself for the formal ceremony of admission on a certain 


day,the 27th of April, 1805, Sir William, however, 
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informed Dr. H. that his admission, as an advocate in Doctors 
Commons, was forbidden by the Canons of the Church,— 
it being understood that he had formerly taken Deacon’s orders. 
Dr. H. remonstrated against so unexpected an objection to 
his chartered and canonical claim. But the spiritual judge per- 
sisted in declaring his admission to be forbidden by the cznons. 
Dr. H. then waited on the Archbishop, and complained to his 
Grace of the refusal he had experienced,—stating, at the same 
time, his disbelief in any such canonical disqualification as that 
alleged by Sir W. Wynne. The Archbishop listened to his remon- 
strance with much complacencyand condescension, —commended 
the calmness and moderation of his conduct, and acknowledged 
his own opinion both of the futility of the objection started, 
and of the hardship which Dr. H. would suffer, if that objec- 
tion were to avail for his exclusion. His grace did not, how- 
ever, sce fit to enforce the execution of his Metropolitan 
Rescript by insisting on Dr. H.’s admission ;—but referred him 
to his Vicar-general, the Judge of the Admiralty, for his 
Opinion on the matter. Dr. FH. accordingly waited on Sir 
W. Scott, by whom, after having explained the purpose of 


' his visit, he was again assured, that his admission was forbidden 


by the canons.—Which assertion Dr. H. nevertheless affirms 
to be contrary, tath to the letter and the spirit of the canon 
law. He, therefore, renewed his application to the Arch- 
bishop, and urged to his Grace, still more explicitlys his own 
iO of the va lidity of his claim, and of the fallacy of 
the objection which had been raised against it. The Archbishop 
had, however, been informed, that the whole collere of 
ecclesiastical judges and advocates were cecidedly ndverse to 
Dr. H.’s admission ; for which reasun his Grace felt himself 
under the necessity of declaring to him, that he could not 
consent to press a gentleman on the society against ifs inclination!!! 
And the refusal of admission given to Dr. H. by the Dean 
of the Arches was thus confirmed bythe Most Reverend Pri- 
mate. 

We cannot help observing in this place, as we find it to have 
been likewise remarked by Mr. Smith in the House of Com- 
mons, and by Mr. Wilson in the Court of King’s Bench, that 
the reject on of Dr. H. thus reluctantly acceded to by his Grace, 
without assigning any other reason for that measure than fhe 
wishes of the College, does appear to us a Very extraordinary ¢Xer- 
tion of metropolitan authority, If the appointment to this 
public spiritual office be already limited to doctors in civil law 
of Oxford and Cambridge, (very few in number) and if the 
Archbishop can further limit that appointment to such doctors 
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only as the College of admitted and practising doctors think 
proper to admit, the church’s laws, and the parliament's enact~ 
ments do (as declared by Mr. Smith) appear #o Ae done aevay dy 

a side-wind, without ; any legislative provision, such as the mage 
siteile of the object would sean to require. 

In consequence of the Archhishop’s declared mability to 
relieve Dr. H. from that hardship which he had yet acknow- 
ledged him to suffer, a memorial was presented, by Dr. H. 
to the visitors of the College, complaining of the hardship and 
injustice which he conceived himself to labour under, owing to 
this arbitrary proceeding of his brother doctors. His appeal was 
accepted by the visiters, and he was to have been heard by them 
onthe matter. But, on referring his memorial to the parties 
avainst whom he had appealed, the Archbishop received, from 
Sir W. Wynne and Sir J. Nicholl, their answer to it, from 
which answer it appeared that the business could not be brought 
before the visitors (p. 26); notice whereof was sent to Dr. H. 
by his Grace's Secretary. ‘The address which he had intended to 
deliver before the visitors forms the second section of the work 
before us. 

Dr. H.’s next ‘application was to the Court of King’s Bench, 
for a rule to shewv cause why a mandamus should not issue to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury for a renewal of his metropolitan 
fiat. The rule was, however, refased by the Court, on the 
ground of Dr. H.’s having shewn no specifec legal right of admis- 


sion to this beclestestical othce more than any ether of his 


Majesty's subjects. (P. 33.) In his remarks on this refusal of 


the court to entertain his case, by granting a legal discussion 
of his chartered claim, Dr. H. states, himself, to have shewn to 
the court all the specific legal right which can be acquired ot 
possessed by any one. Whence, and from the total silence of 
the Court on the matter of his alleged canonical disqualttic: tron, 
he infers; Ist, the nullity of the charters and acts of parliament 
extsting in his favour, and 2dly, The investment in this 
chartered ecclesiastical college of judges and advocates, of a power 
not enjoyed by any other chartered corporation in England ; 
being that of excluding : any one (however qualified and entitled) 
whom the existing members do not find it agreeable to admit 
into it. 

Dr. H. was still of opinion that, althongh he had failed of 
success in a court of temporal justice, he might, perhaps, be 
able to maintain his right, if urged ina spiritual court. Espe- 
cially, as before an ecclesiastical tribenal, the charters ‘and 
acts of parliaments supporting his claim would be backed by 
the provisions of the canon law: so far are these (as he 
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asserts) from bearing out the opinion given by Sir W. Wynne 
and Sir. W. Scott, of his being canonically disqualified. His 
petition, for such a public and legal hearing of his case, was 
graciously received by the most Reverend Primate, with whom 
Dr. H. had also several interviews on the subject. But he was, 
ut length informed, by his Grace, that he deemed it unadvisable 
to comply with his application. 

These successive disappointments do not, appear to have 
abated the Doctor’s eagerness te obtain an hearing of his case 
before some competent tribunal. .He, therefore, in the next 
place, presented, through the Secretary of State, Lord Hawkes- 
bury, (now Lord Liverpool)a petition to the hwy. Inthis petition 
(forming the fourth section of his work) Dr, H. while he prays 
for the royal aid, in support of his right to such a public and 
legal hearing, submits also for his Majesty's consideration the 
ditferent obstacles whereby his former efforts had _ been 
defeated—insists on the deception which he conceives to be 
practised on the church and the people of England, by the 
church’s lay-ministers, for securing their exclusive administra- 
tion of its spiritual discipline—and subjoins some strong ani- 
madversions on the’denial made to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, of the existence of his ecclesiastical commission. 

Concerning this latter ground of complaint, we cannot help 
remarking, that Dr. H.’s report of his case in the Court of 
King’s Bench, (which forms the third section of this work) 
with the affidavits containing the charge here alluded to, hav- 
ing been already published by him, now more than three years 
since, it does strike us as rather singular, that those concerned 
in that transaction have not felt it incumbent on them either 
to rebut that charge, 1f founded on misapprehension, or to 
offer something, in the way of extenuation and apology, if the 
facts, as certified on oath in the Court of King’s Bench, are cor- 
rectly stated in those affidavits. Qi tacet, non utique fatetur, sed 
tanmnn verum est eum non negare. While these assertions, made 
by D. H. are allowed to remain uncontradicted and unexplained, 
the public mind cannot be impressed with any very favourable 
opinion respecting the mode of doing business in these spirit- 
ual courts and offices. ' 

Dr. H. received no communication ffom the Secretary of 
State, as had been proraised him by Lord Hawkesbury, in the 
case of any notice of his peiition being vouchsafed by his 
Majesty. He, therefore, as a further step in pursuit of a legal 
hearing, drew up and presented a petition to the House of 
Commons. ‘his was laid before the House, by Mr. W. Smith, 
the memocr for Norwich. ‘The honourable member stated to 
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the House, in a concise and impressive speech, (p. 44 ) the hard- 
ship and imjustice sutfered by the petitioner in being deprived of 
his chartered right as a graduate of the university of Cambridge, 
and refused the means of asserting the same both on his own 
cand on his uliversity’s behalt, by an appeal to the existing laws : 
while ut the same time no reason had been publicly assigned for 
such an infringement of those chartered franchises, except the 
very unjust and unreasonable wishes of a chartered society. 
‘The petition having been read was ordered to lie on the table of 
the House. Mr. Smith had, it seems, intended to bring the 
case again before the House in the following session of parlia- 
ment. But the honourable member was afterwards dissuaded 
from fulfilling his intention, by the strong opposition which he 
understood would be made to any measure proposed for reliev- 
ing Dr. H. from that hardship and injustice which he had so 
ably laid open to the House. 

Such is the statement given by Dr. H. of his several fruitless 
attempts to obtain (what he considers to be, his birthright as an 
Englishman) an appeal to the laws of his country, in support 
of a claim guaranteed and secured by those laws. ‘The ill-suc- 
cess ot these applications being regarded by him as one of the 
most striking features in the acknowledged hardship and injus- 
tice of his case. Which points are therefore further insisted 
on in the fitth and sixth sections, being a letter to a noble 
lord—and four letters to the Vicar-general of the province 
of Canterbury, Sir W. Scott, on matters of church discipline. 
he work concludes with an appendix, containing the author’s 
petition to the House of Commons—with some strictures on 
the charge of a@ misapprehension of facts, brought in the House 
against that petition, by Sir John Nicholl, now the official prin- 
cipal of his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. Dr. H. 
seems to give Sir John credit for no inconsiderable share of 
prudence and forethought, in having deferred the specification 
of that charge till such time as the matter should be again 
brought forward in the House of Commons. 

After thus unsuccessfully striving to maintain, individually 
and single-handed, his academic rights,—we understand that 
Dr. H.as a Member of the Senate, has presented a grace to 
his University, praying for its support in behalf of their com- 
mon privilges. If such charters do still exist, (as declared by 
D:. H.) a question seems to arise, whether the University cam 
Tefuse to support its members in the enjoyment of the franchises 
conferred by them? Are they not pledged to securean individual 
in the enjoyment of those advantages in acquiring which he has 
expended his property on his education in that University? 
No. 143, Vol. 36. May, 1810. } 
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or can they, on any fancied ground of expediency, say which 
of their charters shall be appealed to, and which of them shall 
not? Quod in legunr pos situm est potestate, non egebit aliqua extrin« 
Sccus dispssitione. ” Surely the laws alone can determine on the 
expediency of f enforcing the laws. If not, the laws (as declared 
by Dr. H. in his letter to Lord Ellenborough) ought to be 
repe: aled, and no longer suffered to mislead the unwary. 

‘That the clergy should be thus indifferent to the rights of 
their own body is also surely a matter of surprize. ‘The govern- 
ment and discipline of the church, now gotten into lay hands, 
seem to be reduced almost to a, nominal system of govern- 
ment. Is not the actually existing state of religion in this 
country (notwithstanding the piety, the zeal, and the learning, 
of many of its members) much of the same nominal cast ? 
Does not much mischief arise from the want of all esprit dic 
corps inthe clergy? ‘They do not, as in other churches, con- 
gregate and deliberate together for their own, and for the com- 
mon, welfare, and interests of their body.—No corivocations, 
no general assemblies,—content with performing their individual 
duties, they have no longer any common feelings, or sense of 
any common interests. ‘Lhe Aoneur and dignity of the church 
of England, the purity of its discipline, &c. &c. &c. are al! 
left to the management of laymen, who care not two straws about 
either church or clergy, ocherwise than as they can make their 
own fortunes by the holding, either as cures or sinecures, the 
church’s offices. When, by the 25th of Henry Eighth (the 
supremacy of mes courgt being thereby declared to be vested in 


the crown) the  cuperintenti e of these spiritual courts was 
passed over to the ai hbishop of Canterbury,” it surely was not 
intended that this supe rintendence should be again * passed 
over,” and subde acts e 4 to a chartered company of monopolists 


and sinecurists—such as these vicegerents of the Bishop’s, in 
administering the church’s sacred “discipline, now are. Dr. 
Gibson expressly says, that at least the Vicar-general, even if not 
the official, should oy a grave and prudent clergyman, beneficed 
and besten in the diocese. Sir W. Scott says, * it is a great 
grievance” that the office of Diocesan Chancellor (including 
that of official and Vicar- -general) should ever be held bya 
clergyman!!! If the whole system of thurch government be 
not a money-making moc -kery and farce, if the Bishop's pas- 
toral charge for the Tabs: ition of souls, with his Vicar-general’s 
subordinate mini istry of the same charge, be not wholly nuga- 
tory and suport fluous in this perfectioned age, these holy 
offices 0: ight surely not to be held by men who ) perform none 
of ge sacred dutic:, save and excepting that of * RECEIVING 
Tir Pers.” 
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‘Tn laying this outline, of what appears to us a case of extra- 
ordinary hardship, as well as one of peculiar delicacy, before 
our readers, we have made but few observations. We cannot, 
however, conclude our notice of it, without stating our opi- 
nion, that the holding of spiritual offices, by laymen, to the 
exclusion of spiritual persons, is a strange artomaly, at least, in 
church government, if not a gross abuse. We have recently 
witnessed one consequence resulting from a practice so inju- 
rious, in the curious decision, or rather opimion, of Sir John 
Nicholl, in the case of Mr. Wickes, noticed in our last num- 
ber. We must further remark, that the specific canon or law, 
which forbade the admission of Dr. H.as a deacon, to the 
office of an advocate, ought to have been produced ; that the 
mere wish of parties, interested in his exclusion, could not 
possibly form any legitimate ground for depriving him of his 
right; and that, at all everts, he was entitled to a fair hearing, 
and toa full discussion of the merits of his case, before judg- 
nent, or exclusion without judgment, could be pronounced 
avauist him. It isa cruel thing, when a man has spent the 
best years of his life, and exhausted no small portion of his 
means, in qualifying himselt for a profession, that he shou'd 
be ¢Aus precluded from all enjoyment of the fruits of his 
labours. If no legal impediment exists, as we incline to think, 
in the name of justice let him be admitted; and if there do 
exist any obstacle, which it is not deemed prudent to remove, 
or to surmount, inthe name of equity, let the primate, who 
had, with the best intentions no doubt, sanctioned the Doctor’s 
pretensions by granting his archiepiscopal tiat, supply bim 
with the means, by adequate preferment, of following that 
profession to which, it is contended, he is indisputably, and 
exclusively, bound. He has evidently talents and knowledge 
to do credit to any profession ; and his character, we under- 
stand, is unimpeachable. ‘Chey who will not allow him to be 
an injured, must acknowledge him to an farassed man; and 
something surely is due to him, if not for his clauns, which he 
has preferred, at least, for the disappointment which he has 
experienced, for the loss which he has sustained, and for the 
morutication which he has endured. 

We are aware, that some passages in this book may be open 
to the charge of intemperance ; but he only, who, under similar 
provocations, would have been more temperate in his remarks, 
can have a right to prefer it ;—for our part, we have only to 
say, though we ceuld wish that some remarks had been 
omitted, that it appcars to us, that to preserve a perfect cool- 
ness, in'such a discussion, would have required not merely an 
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exemption from the infirmities of human nature, but a total 
absence of the common feelings of a man. 
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Reasons for declining to become a subscriber to the British and Foreign 


Bible Society, stated in a letter toa Clergyman of the Diocese of 


London. By Christopher Wordsworth, D. D. Dean and 
_ Rector of Bocking, and domestic Chaplain to his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 8vo. pp. 18. Rivingtons. 1810. 


A Letter to the Reverend Christopher Wordsworth, D. D. in 
_ reply te his Strictures on the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
By Lord Teignmouth, President of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 8vo. pp. 26. Hatehard. 1810. 


A Letter addressed to the Reverend Dr. Wordsworth, in reply to his 
“& Reasons for declining to become a subscriber to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society”’ By Wiiliam Dealtry, M. A. Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and examining Chaplain to the 
Lord Bishop of Bristol. 8vo. pp. 9%. Hatchard. 1810. 


A Letter on the subject of the British and Foreign Bible Saciety, 
addressed to the Rev. Dr. Gaskin. By an old friend cf the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge. 8vo. pp. 63. 
Hatchard. 1810. 


THE respect which we have for the character of Dr. Words. 
worth, fiom his knewn prety, and zealous attachment to pure 
religion and the constitution of our established Church, occa- 
sioned us to read with sincere regret, the letter now betore us, 
We were apprehensive, as the event has proved, that the incau- 
tious mannerin which he expressed his “* reasons tor declining 
to become a subscriber to the British and Foreign Bible Society,” 
would provoke much censure, and be injurious to a cause which 
he had not advocated with his usual ability. He hints at “* evils 
and important deficiencies, and more possibilities of evil, extant 
mm, and resulting from, and probabilities of great improvement 
lost and precluded by, a society’ * constituted upon the plan of 
the Bible Society. We can conjecture various reasons which 
prevailed with the Doctor to wrre thus; but, as he does not 
state them, the friends of the Bible Society, and the admirers of 
its constitution, eagerly fix onthe reason he does state, which 
isthe injury that, in his opinion, 1s to be apprehended to the 
Society for promoting Christian knewledge from the success of 
the Brittsh and Foreign Bible Society. His own words are 
*‘sWhile the Bible Society continues such as it now is, embracing 
for its object the dissemination of the Scriptures, not only abroad, 


but also, at home, Iam compelled, at the very least, to keep aloof 
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from it. In reply to the solicitations of its friends my answer must be, 
‘I am already a member of the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, and wish all others to be so likewise; and, therciore, 
the direct and baneful operation which the Bible Society las to inter- 
fere with, impede, and curtail the inestimable interests of piety, and 
peace, and true religion, the preservation and continual promotion 
of which are the aim and object of that most iniportant society, 
commands me to withhold my hand, that I may not be accessary, by 
my example, to the injury or the retardation of the still further and 
further growth and propagation of one of the greatest blessings which 
the Almighty, in his merciful Providence, bas vouchsated to this 
Church and nation.’ p. 0. 


From the above extract, it would seem that Doctor Words- 
worth was induced to refuse the solicitations that might be made 
to him to become a member of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, from the apprehension simply that he might, by his 
example, be accessary “to the injury or retardation of the 
still further and turther growth and propagation of one of the 
greatest blessings which the Almighty, in his merciful Provi- 
dence, has vouchsafed tothis Church and nation,” which dies- 
sing 1s plainly, in his view, the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

“We are called upon,” he says, “ to bear our testimony, that, in our 
judgment, every member of the Church of England, every clergyman 
especially, who is induced to subscribe to the Bible Society, and who 
would otherwise have subscribed to the society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, is thereby seduced to embrace a less good, where he 
might have possessed one infinitely greater. We cannot but feel 
for our brother, as injured in his most important interests, and cur- 
tailed in one of the best helps for the furtherance of all the blessings 
of the gospel around him: we cannot but feel for religion itself, and 
the Church of God, as suffering iu his person a Jamentable loss, injury, 
and defaleation. 

«That the Bible Society will and does, thus interfere to draw 
away and keep back the contributions and the co-operation of many 
individuals of the clergy and laity from the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge can need no proof. We all know, much too 
sensibly, how very few, of the clergy especially, can be able to subscribe 
to, and (what is very often a much heavier charge, and falls naturally 
upon the clergy more than others,) draw stores trom two societies of 
objects so similar.” p. 12, 

Now consider the force of the above reasoning upon the 
many who do not see the peculiar advantages sesulung from the 
Society for promoting Christian Know!edge, as Doctor Words- 
worth and we do, in us tendency to advance religion in the 
unity of the spirit, and the bond sf peace, and what does it 
convey o their minds, more than that, as the “ two sogieties of 
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o'jects sosimilar” (these are the Doctor’s words) are concerned. 
the subscribing to the Bible Society may injure the funds of 
the Society for promoting Christian knowledge? Surely, 
this was a weak ground for him to take, and it gives sorrow 
to many of his friends that he has taken it. His acquaintance 
with the subject might have taught him better. Besides, it 
might be asked, are, in-leed, the-objects of the two societies 
nearly similar? We do not think that Doctor: Wordsworth 
and ourselves are at issue upon this question. 

The professions of the two societies are nearly similar, but 
their o/jects, we venture boldly to affirm, are very. dissimilar, 
and tha’, among a considerable poruon of the members of the 
Bible Society, it is far from bemg foreign to their wish chat 
the Society for promoting Chrrsuan Knowledge shoud receive 
a check. Knowing, as we do, the hostilitv. of many of its 
members, as well to the doctrines, as to the discipline, of the 
Fstabiished Church, we have no hesitation im stating this: we 
will not lose the opportunity to warn others of their maclhi- 
nations against our Sion, and to remind them to pause betore 
they associate with a body, which wants only the power to 
undermine our church-constitution, 

What influence, then, with persons of this description, has 
Doctor Wordsworth’ argument, that the Bible Society is 
likely to be injurious to the Society for promoting Chrisuan 
Knowledge but to stiunulate them to stili greater exertions ? 
And, in respect to others, who are deceived by the sound of 
circulating the Scriptures, into a disregard of the means by 
which they are circulated, and to whom the secret motives 
which actuate many of the more zealons in the Bible Society 
aie unknown, it 15 easy to see bow little effect the rreument 
is likely to have upon them. We earnestly wish, therefore, 
thet stronger grounds of caution against the Bible Society, 
not as a society employed in circulating the Scriptures, but asa 
society, constituted as that ts, had been taken, and openly 
stated in this letter. 

We now proceed to notice the replies to the letter, and 
shall have occasion to refer again to it, when we observe on the 
unfair advantages that have been taken of the argument ofi 
which it is founded, 

Lord Teignmouth’s letter applies megely to the objection, 
urged by Dr. Wordsworth, to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society “* that it withdraws from the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge funds which would otherwise be appro- 
priated to its support.” p. 6. 

lo refute this objection, his lordship observes, that he is 
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informed, and he believes most correct!y, “* that, in point of 
fact, the annual amount of subscripiions to the Society for pro- 
moting Ciristian Knowledge has considerably increased since 
the establishment of the Bible Society.”’ p. 10. 

Here we must again lament that Doctor Wordsworth did so 
unguardedly express himse!f as to give 
rative estimate of subscription, which has, indeed, little to do 
with the important question before us. In our view, the 
strength of objection against the Bible Society, constituted as it 
is, is far other than arising from apprehensions of injury which 
it may effect to the Society tor promoting Christian Knowledge, 
It rests on the indt!ference likely to be brought about by the 
association it encourages between those who believe in the 
atonement of Christ and those who do not, and between all other 
denominations of Christians. This 1s overlooked by Lord 
Teignmouth, and it must be contessed, that his lordship was 
not bound to notice the circumstance, as Doctor Wordsworth 
had very unaccountably omitted it in the letter to which this of 
his lordship’s 1s in reply. 

We shall have occasion more ~_ to express our opinion 
on this subject in our notice of . Dealtry’s letter to Doctor 
Wordsworth. In taking our belies of Lord Teignmouth, it is 
but justice to observe, that he does not uncharitably apply the 
objectio: » of the Doctor to the purpose of exciting suspicions 
against his being friendly to the spread of the word of God. 
Doubtless, his lordship saw the real grounds of the objection 
mn the apprehension that was raised from the association of all 
descriptions of Dissenters ; and with the honour that marks his 
character, he forbore to press the objection further than he was 
warranted to do fromthe terms of the letter. So far as the 
position extends, that the Bible Society, in its operation, 1s not 
hikely to be injurious to the Society for promoting Christian 
knowledge, Lord Teignmouth’s letter conveys some just 
remarks, and jeaves the more important bearings of the 
question undiscussed. 

A portion of Mr. Dealtry’s letter is employed to shew, in 
terms of exulration, that considerable numbers of Bibles and 
Testaments have been dispersed by means of the British and 
foreign Bible Society. We have here again to regret, that 
Doctor Wordsworth should have framed his objection to the 
Bible Society, constituted as it is, in a way to have given 
occasion for such a remark, as wt would seem to insinuate, 
though nothing can be further trom the fact, that he was un- 
friendly to the dispersion of the Scriptures. On the contrary, 
he says in his letter: 


The circulation of the holy Scriptures, ee 
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abroad, by versions upon the fidelity and accuracy of which we 
have good cause to rely, has ever appeared to me a most important 
and desirable object. ‘The reasons, therefore, upon which I cannot 
contemplate without pain, the strenuous exertions made by the 
friends of the Bible Society in its behalf, do, you will perceive, in 
no degree pesult from any opinion of the inexpediency of the most 
extensive dissemination possible of the books either of the Old or New 
Testament. Nay, rather, let their sound go into all the earth, and 
* their wordsunto the ends of the world.’ "* 


How much do we wish that the reasons referred to, in the 
above passage, had been stated, which reasons, we apprehend, 
are the same, principally, as those which weigh wih us from 
admitting the propriety of an association of churchmen and 
all denominations of dissenters. They are derived from the 
necessary tendency, which such an association has to produce an 
indifference as to the vital doctrines of christianity, and the 
blessed sacraments of the Gospel. Most anxious, as we profess 
ourselves to be, to guard against any measure that can have 
the remotest tendency to superinduce this fatal indifference, 
we cannot give our sanction toa religious union with Socinians 
and Quakers, and with others, who deride these vital doctrines, 
and despise these sacraments, who deny the atonement of 
Christ, and do all that is in their power to remove from the 
earth the visible church of Christ. And this they do by an 
appeal to the Scriptures. Are we, then, because we are 
unfriendly to a societv, constituted as the Bible society is, averse 
from the circulation of the Scriptures, or from the circulation 
of them, by dissenters of any denomination? By no means. 
But we are averse from encouraging the union of persons, 
possessing proper christian feelings, and holding the true 
christian faith, with these dissenters: knowing, not only that 
the dissenters certainly willendeavour to follow, if they do not 
actually accompany, the circulation, with whatever influence 
they may possess, in extending their opinions, but apprehend- 
ing, moreover, that any person, whose principles may not be 
fixed, is likely to become the easier prey to false doctrines 
when he hears of an association of chuichmen with the various 
classes of dissenters. Mr. Dealtry was certainly not bound 
to notice this, because it was not noticed in the letter of Doctor 
Wordsworth ; but we think he could not but see that it was 
an apprehension likely to prevail with him, and it would 
certainly have been but candid towards his friend if he had not 
rested his reply to his letter on a principle which must cause 
him to be suspected of being less friendly than he knew him to 
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be to the circulation of the holy Scriptures. Doctor Words- 
worth, indeed, is not unfriendly to the dispersion of the 
scriptures, ‘ he disapproves of the means by which they are 
intended to be dispersed by aseciety const.tuted as the Bibie Siciety 
is, and consisting of the various denominations of Dissenters. 
His own words ares 

“ Let us, I say, of the church, possess, in the first piace, our 
own proper domestic society. Let us all bring to that, in the first 
place, the tribute and help of our zeal and love, our united, best, aud 
most strenuous efforts for its stability, enlargement, and efficacy, for 
its welfare, advancement, and improvement, tenaporal and spiritual, 
in its several important branches and designs. In like manner, let 
the dissenters, such of them as it pleases, have among themselves 
their own ‘imilar societies. We have no wish to tie their hands, or 
interfere with them.’’* 


From hence it appears clear to us, that Doctor Wordsworth’s 
objection was not against the Bible Society, or any society that 
would disperse the Scriptures; but, particularly, against the 
constitution of the Bible Society, as calculated to promote aa 
irreligious indifference, with regard to the fundamental doc- 
trines of christianity and our church. When, therefore, Mr. 
Dealtry, in the form of a fable of two springs, affects to 
illustrate his own argument in favour of the Bible Society, by 
supposing a jealousy towards it on the part of the Society for 
promoting Christian knowledge, with what propriety, or with 
what candour, are these words put by the Society for pro- 
moting Christian knowledge to the Bible Society? “ What 
business, I ask you, have you to flow at all ?’’+ ‘This is most 
unfair, and, while it conveys a most false insinuation, is 
utterly inconsistent with the friendly terms used in his letter, 
« My dear friend,” and * My dear Wordsworth.” 

We have already given our opinion of his dear friend’s letter, 
and wish it had been other than it is. An unfair advantage 
has, however, been taken of it, and an unfair advantage is 
endeavoured to be taken of all who are unfriendly to the 
Bible Society, under its present constitution, as though the 
objection to it referred at all to the important question of 
giving the Scriptures a free circulation. As an abstract 
question, the British and Foreign Bible Society, and the 
Society for promoting Christian knowledge, agree on this 
subject ; but it is proper that the means should be considered 
by which the object is to be accomplished. Here all honest 


* Page 14 of Dr. Wordsworth’s letter. 
+ Page 29. 
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‘well-wishers to the circulation of the Scriptures may fairly 


maketheir stand. It is not necessary to objectto the Bible Society, 
nor to any other society, as established to promote the circulation. 
of the Scriptures ; but, if that or any Society is to be formed 
of all classes of dissenters, we do not see how those who 
believe that there is one faith, one baptism, can consistently 
unite with it; because, whatever may Be’ the declarations of 
the members, that their object is only to circulate the 
Scriptures, it is hot possible but the known sentiments of those 

whom they are circulated, will have effect on the unsettled ; 
and, if it should be urged that the mixture of sects will not 
allow of a preponderance in favour of any one sect in particular, 
then there is, in the constitution, a want of proper zeal, and 
of proper steadfastness to the form of sound words, which all, 
who are sincere christians, should be anxious to adhere to. 
This might be the Janguage of well wishers to the circulation 
of the Scriptures, for not, joining the Bible Society, and this 
might be a proper reply to the question, so plausibly put by 
Mr. Dealtry, ‘‘ Where can be the difference. whether I get my 
bibles of one society or the other for the use of my parish, when 
my object is the same on either supposition?”* The object 
may, indeed, be the same, so far as the giving away of Bibles 
and ‘Testaments goes, but to the preserving of Christians, stead- 
fast in the essential doctrines of christianity, the object is not 
the same, whether they are issued by a society, whose professed 
and united belief is, in these doctrines, or whether by a society, 
which, with respect to membership, makes it a matter of indif- 
ference, whether they are believed or disbelieved. Firmly 
persuaded that all inditference of this kind is to be avoided, and 
any association, also, that has a tendency to superinduce it; it 
is pot with us, nor should. it be with any, of light considera- 
tion, whether religions societies do, or whether they do not, 
hold fast what is believed to be the form of sound words. If 
we mistake not very much, this consideration, which prevails 
with us, prevailed, also, with Doctor Wordsworth. We shail 


‘close, therefore, the article, with repeating, that it would have 


been, on the part of Mr, Dealtry, more) candid, if he had 
framed his reply to his friend, consistently with what could not 
escape his penetration, rather thanin away. insinuatig less favour- 
ably to his zeal for propagat#ig the word of God, than any 
expression in his letterscould way: ant. 

We now proceed to examine.tie letter, addressed to Doctor 
Gaskin, on readifig which, any. person might, from certain 
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expressions and insinuations in it, be led to think that the 
Society for promoting Christian knowledge, of which Doctor 
Gaskin is the secretary, had declared itself in opposition to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. But the truth is, that that 
society has taken no part in reference to the Bible Society, 
by uniting with it, by censuring, or praising it, or otherwise. 

Knowing this, we are ata loss to tinderstand on what ground 
the writer of the letter before ‘tis, could address it to Doctor 
Gaskin; how he could présume*to make him a party'to the 
various opinions, irrelative to the subject, noticed in it,‘and how, 
because he had himself given his support to thé Bible Society, he 
could think it necessary to anticipate the surprise of the Doctor 
in these words, ~’ . f 4 . 

*€ Dear Sir,—You may wonder how an old’ member and zealous 
#* supporter of the Society'for promoting Christian knowledge, can also 
* bean active and zealous promoter of the British and Foreign 
“ Bible Society.” 

We should have expected from this beginning, not only that 
Doctor Gaskin, as secretary of the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian knowledge has declared hostility to the Bible society, but 
that the writer himself saw something, either in the constitution, 
or in the probable effects, of the’ two societies, essentially 
different, But he immediately informs us that he does not 
consider them ‘ as rival societies, but the very reverse,” and as 
both co-operating to promote a more general diffusion of 
christian knowledge.” If such were truly his opimon, was it, 
it might he asked, candid, was it consistent, altogether with the 
feelings of respect due to the Society for promoting Christian 
knowledge, to express, without authority, a suspicion that its 
secretary would wonder, and need an explanation of his motives? 
But, as we proceed, we find cause to apprehend, notwithstanding 
his boast of being ‘fan old member and zealous supporter of the 
Society for promoting Christian knowledge,” either that he is not 
duly acquainted with the objects of that society, or that he desires 
to calumniate it in the public opinion. * Ah!” he exclaims, ‘* who 
can have the heart to withhold the word of God from his poor 
fellow creature, and his fellow subject, who is perishing for lack 
of knowledge ?”* With what propriety is this exclamation 
addressed to the secretary of a society, which for many. years 
has laboured to disperse the word of God in all countries ? 
There is, however, much more of this kind of exclamation in 
the same spirit, whence any person, unacquainted witb the object 
and zealous exertion of the Society for promoting Christian 
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knowledge, must suppose that it is unfriendly to the genera 
diffusion of the word of. God, than which a more.unfounded 
oe more cruel calumny. could not possibly be invented. The 
society has, indeed, spared neither pains nor expense, in pro- 
portion 40 its funds, to print and to circulate the Scriptures. 
It has even gone beyond-the original object of its institution, by 
assisting the presbyterians of Scotland, andthe papists of Ireland, 
socirculate the scriptures themselyes; _ Aj! thatis said, shere- 
dore, respecting any increased means, which is afforded by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, cannot, as an abstract 
#uestion, be a fair subject of remonstrance with Doctor Gaskin. 

There is introduced in the letrer, much other matter of an 
extrancous nature. On one passage, we feel at our duty to 


makea few remarks.. 


** Tt unfortunately,” says the writer, “‘ so bappens, that the very 
@octeines which the sectaries pervert, are the vital rines of Chris- 
tianity, without which, the whole system of the Bible would be 
as'dry, and unaffecting, and inefficacious, as Tully's offices. Now, 
evidently, if these essential doctrines are perverted by the sectaries, 
it becomes the obvious and bounden duty of the sound, orthodox 
minister to dwell on them with peculiar 3; and explain them 
clearly, distinctly, and emphatically to the e. But what is the 
consequence to him if he does so? If his appearance, and manner, 
and speech, be not precisely suited to the fashionable taste of the day ; 
if be withdraw from the world, and dislike its common pursuits and 
amusements; if he dare-to alarm the conscience, in a plain, unvar- 
nished style; though his doctrine may be pure and unacontrovertible, 
he's stigmatized as a rank methodist, and is frequently so represented 
to his bishop. Of all the devices that evef Salen invented as a 
hindrance to religion, that. of coorennog, enthusiasm and super- 
@tition with true piety and religious aeal, is the most pernicious and 
effectual, The writings of Tom Paine have not done half the 
mischief in this country, that has arisen from this soorce. If the 
devil attack us in the person of Tom Paine, we have but one devil 
to encounter, and we know how to ‘ cast-him out ;’ but the name 
of this is ‘ Legion.” He is to be met with in every piace, and in 
almost every society. If yon resist him here, he will attack another 
there; and on your right or your left, he is sure to slay a brother. 
Ifa British Admiral prahibit swearing, and establish prayers on 
board bis ship; he is a methodist ; if.a bishop exhort his clergy to 

each the Gospel, and advert (o"the doctrines of the reformers, and 

not ‘ipyeigh against the sectaries, be is a methodist; if a man of 
rank go to.Church twice on a Sunday and have prayers in his family 
twice every day, he is a methodist ; if a young person's happily-framed 
mind lead to the dislike of dissipation or public amusements he is a 
confirmed methodist, Tn short, by a certain class, every man is deno- 
minated a methodist, who happens to be as much in earnest aout his 
religion, as be is about his seeular profession or worldly interest, 
P. 24. 
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. We have given the preceding passage, (though it has me 
novelty. to recommend: it) in ordet sto. point out its fallaev. 
With persons of warm feelings, but unsound .jodgmeat, both 
in and.out of the Church, and thete are many of this description, 
itis a stale trick to attempt to throw discredit on sober ‘piety, 
by representing the preachers of it as not preaching the gos 
pel, and claiming, on behalf of their own admired preachers, 
the. praise of Gospel preaching. Were we disposed'to bring 
forward living characters whe are excluded from this: praise, 
they would not be excluded by any pious and judicious 
Christians; but they do. not affect to be of the party, calling 
themselves exclusively, evangelical, because, in the sense in 
which they are so called, they know that a considerable portwn 
of spiritual pride and uncharitableness is mingled; whether 
these excluded preachers do, or whether they do not, dwell 
on the essential doctrines of Christianity, is indeed unknown 
to the objectors. It is, however, well known by them, that they 
ave not acknowledged by the party, calling itself the evangelical 
party, and therefore they are not heard. On this last atcount 
it is, and not from any known defect in preaching, that they 
are not allowed to be preachers of the Gospel; for it is not 
uncommon for a clergyman to be for years in his parish, and to 
be never once heard by this description of his parishioners, in 
consequence of his not having acquired to himself the character 
of a preacher of the Gospel, by injudicious and unchristian 
excesses im his ministry, and by inveighing against hisbrethren for 
not practising the same. It is, however, the opinion of the 
writer of the letter before us, that it is the dwelling on tle 
essential doctrines of Christianity, and explaining them c/ear/y, 
distinctly, and emphatically to the people, that acquires to 
preachers the name of methodists. We need not, therefore, 
point out how very unfavourable, not to say uncharitable, a 
‘notion he must entertain of the great body of the Clergy, 
Bishops, and inferior Ministers, who have not obtwined the name. 
But we contend, that the maintaining the essential doctrines of 
Christianity, and possessing the religious habits supposed in the 
passage quoted, will not expese persons to the character of 
methodists, They may, indeed, do so, among*a few 
thoughtless persons, whose opinions and censures are alike 
undeserving of attention; but they wi'l not, among any sufficient 
number of well-iniormed, or judicious persons, wheteon to 
found an argument. We have ourselves tle happiness to know 
persons of rank, both among the clergy and laity, who “* go 
to Church twice on a Sunday, and have prayers in their family 
twice every day,” and are not designated as methodists. To use 
‘the words of the writer of this letter, * Of all the devices 
that ever Satan invented as a hindrance to (pure, sober) reli- 
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gion, that’ of ” thus confounding the sincere, unaffected wre 


tian mith the Fanatic, whether in or out of the Church, 


the shost.permicidus and effectual.” No 3 something more is 
wanting to obtain.to persons the duntadhin of methodists, than 
the humble, unboasting practices of the Christian duties, or the 
zealous profession of her distinguishing doctrines ; and that, in 
our Opinion, is an exelusive and uncharitable claim of being 
the children of God, calling themselves, exclusively ‘also, she 
religtous world, and refusing often, inthe spirit of a sect, com- 
pliance, not with sinful, but with innocent and indifferent, cus- 
toms, in order to approve themselves of a party, all which, in 
the words of the late. Bishop »Horne, is frequently united to 

* Christian piety,” or; as it might be rather said, to the pro- 
Session of Christian piety, ~~ without Christian order.” 

We shal! coneludeour notice of this letter to Doctor Gaskin, 
by observing, that at is founded on two false assumptions ; first, 
that persons who refuse to join the Bible society, are wishing to 
deprive the world of the word of God; secondly, that the 
Society for promoting. Christian knowledge; is hostile to 
the Bible Society; A dread of the indifference likely to be 
superinduced by a junction with sectaries of the various 
denominations, may prevail with many not to jointhe Biblesociety 
who-are yet friendly, and through life have shewn themselves 
to be friendly, to the dispersion of the bible ; and there is no 
public act of the Society for promoting Christian knowledge that 
could: justify the writer in insinuating that it is hostile to tlic 
Bible society. Yet, says he, addressing himself to doctor 
Gaskin, “* surely you would not wish to deprive the world of 
near.a_ hundred thousand bibles and testaments annually, which 
may be increased to a million, or to any num ber commensurate 
with the funds of the institution.”* And again, ** what will the 


foreign churches think, when they hear that many members 


of the Church of Englend, particularly the Society for pro- 
moting» Christian knowledge, are hostile to the Bible Societv, 
which they have. so zealously and ardently embraced |’ + 
Whatever may be the feelings of individuals in this society, 
we repeat that, as a body, it las not declared itself hostile to 
the Bible Society, and should not therefore have been so re- 
presented. A regard to truth should have restrained the 
writer from so unfounded an insinuation, which is not con- 
sistent with his own declaration, when he says, “-I should 
be sorry if anything in, this. letter gave ofience to any deno- 
mination gf Cbristians.’’t . We hope he included the members 
of the established Church, forming the Society for promoting» 
Christian knowledge, though, certainly, be has not shewn. 





* Paged2. + Page 52. } Page 54. 
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himself so much their friend, by the falsity he conveys against 
them, as he does the _friend of others, when, we doubt not, 
with. truth, he says towards my dissenting brethren I feel 
nothing but sentiments of good will.’’** We, too, are as warm 
as we. ought to be in sentiments of good-will towards them ; 
and, though we would ever desire that they should have, as 
they ought to have, the free enjoyment of their own opinions, 
and be left to circulate the Scriptures to any extent they think 
proper> we claim, on our behalf, from others of more candour 
than the writer of this letter, an allowance that we, too, are 
hoping for the spread ‘of the Word of God, though we may 
not, by joining the Bible Society, adopt the same means as that 
society does, in co-operation with the various and discordant 
sects and denominations of Christians, and persons calling 
themselves Christians. . 


POETRY. 


a oe — - 


The Popish Divan, or Political Sankedrim; A Satirical Poem. By 
Erinaceus. 8vo. Pp. GO, Chapple. 1809 


Tus ‘satire was penned before the late election of a Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford, and is written with all that poignant seve- 
rity of censure, and with ail that harshness of invective, which have 
generally been deemed allowable at election contests. But though the 
Grenvillites fee] no scruple themselves in exercising such severity 
against their opponents, they fail not to exert every effort in their 
power for the punishment of those who presume to direct any portion 
of it against themselves. ‘Though the leaders of this party, with an 
equal contempt of decency and truth, degrade their senatorial cha- 
racters, by ascribing not only weakness but wickedness to his Majesty 
ministers, the expression of any doubt of their own ability and 
virtue would be certainly followed by every species of persecution 
within their power to inflict. 

The members of the opposition are here assembled in close divan, 
to deliberate on the best means of securing the object of their ardent 
wishes, their rettirn to place and power. Each member delivers his 
opinion seriatim; end the result is, that Lord Grenville shall be a 
candidate for the Chancellorship of Oxford; and that a most active 














‘Opposition shall be carried on against ministers in Parliament, 


It can scarcely be expected that, in the execution of such a plan, 
the Sairist should observe that rigid adherence to fact, which it is 
the daty of the historian to display. Exaggeration may be consi- 
dered as the embellishment of poetry, and accordingly our bard has 
had recourse to it, with too litle ceremony, and with too little 
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“ aipted strongly and impressively; and, in most 
has take truch for. the basis of bis pret But deeply, and, 


80 
resent ,He has p 


, fadically, as we. differ from ‘Grénville and Grey, on 
thé subject of Catholic Emancipation, and firmly convinced, as we 
ate, of the fata) eifects which such a measure, if ever it shod be 
adopted (which - Heaven, iy its mercy, avert!) would have of the 
ecclesiagjical and civil constitution ot the. anited kingdom, yet. are 
we far from. believing that these noble -persons would for a moment 
support it, if they really believed that jt gould be productive of such 
an effect, While we shall.ever mainiain that the tendency of their 
conduct, on this subject, ts to destroy the Established. Church, and, 
considering it in that point of view, we shall ever deptecate and resist 
it (6 thé utmost of our power, yet never have we charged them, and 
ever shall we charge them, (without other grounds than those which 
at present exist) with harbouring any such sinister intention. Indeed, 
their own recent and public declarations, contained in Lord Grenville’s. 
Letter to Lord Fingall, and in Lord Grey's speech on presenting a 
petition from certain Papists,are entitled to attention and respect. From 
these we must conclude that they wish well to the Establishment, 
though the singular mode. which they have adopted, (we mean in 
their conduct on the great questionof_ Catholic Emancipation) for the 
manifestation of those wishes, must always experience Our strongest 
opposition. Where the Satirist, then, animadverts on conduct, we 
generally agree with him but where he comments.on moleves, wes 
tréquently at leit: differfrom him, . ,. 

In ofte of bis notes he has the following just remark, on the despi- 
cable and degrading manners of the young men of the present age ;— 
“© Tt really raisés' an emotion of ‘contempt in the breast,.to perceive 
men who, by their rank in life, are designed for noble pursuits, wasting 
their time in foolevies which would disgrace*the Vilest species of hu- 
manity. Bond Street is full of them ; the play-house is full of them ;° 
the exhibitions, the pavoramas, the ball-rooms, the concerts, the mas- 
querades, the puppet shews , atd mest other places of amusement, 
except the Senate- house ! and, alibough many of them have contrived 
10 get introduced there, we are at a loss to know. what are their qualifi- 
cations, and What [is] their use.” , 

It is, indeed, a lamentable truth, which must be acknowledged by 
every one who frequents places of public resort, that the young men, 
of the day are the pests and nuisances of the metropolis. They degrade 
not only their station in life, but their very nature; they. manitest an 
ulter contempt of decency and good manners ; some of them display 
the lisping effeminaey of affected girls; others ape the dress, lan- 


gage, and manners, of coachmen, postillions, and grooms, while all ° 


of them Seem auxious not to be mistaken for Christians; or even for 
mien. If these stupid avimals degraded only themselves, the evil 
might be tolerated ; but, unfortunately, they inflict a stigma on the 
national character; and afford but tov just reason to foreigners for 
representing us asa base and worthless race,. The setiadicaloublices 


tiuns of the day, instead of lashing these vices, foster and encourage 
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them, by holdiag np to pabdlic’ndtice thenotable achievements of 
these apes in h form, who ure designated, by blockheads as igno- 
‘Faw as themselves, as Fashionables, a new word, coined in the mint at 
folly, and used only by her immediate voraries, “The ne plus witra ct 
fashionable heroism, is insolencetiad insult to unprotected females ; an 
act which would disgracethe untutored savage. In London, the 
capital of a civilized emipite, a modest woman can neither waik in the 
streets, nor through the lobbies of a theatre, without having ber feql- 
iags violated ‘by the most indgcent and bratal conduct, op the part of 
that sex. whose bounden duty it is, and whose chief pride.it eas, to 
support and to protect her. . There are but two ways whieh occur to 
us aslikely and proper to crush this growing evil. First ; the Press, thaft 
most potent of ali instruments, in the present state of society, may do 
much to correctit. And, next; women ought to mark their peculiar, 
pt gg of such unmenly conduct by excluding, without distinction 

rank or station, from their society, all who are guilty of it. This 
hist corrective would be peculiarly, efficacious with some of those flip-" 
pant gentry in red coats, who occasionally infest our country-towns 
and watering-places, aud who foolishly think that their profession 
affords them: a privilege which the articles of war expressly condemn. 
We feel the importance of this subject so strongly, that we wish to 
direct the attention of our correspondents to it, 

Many of the notes to this poem are well-written, and contain shrewd 
and pertinent remarks on the prevailing political topics of the day, 
The verse, too,, is well adapted to the subject, and creditable to the 
author's talents, 


The Valentine ; a Poem on St. Valentine's day, (the 14th of February) 
with a poetical dedication to Mrs. Dorset, Author of ‘* The Peacock 
at Home.” By Edward Coxe, Esq. of Hampstead Heath. sve. 
Pp. 32. 2s. 6d. Longman and Co. 1810. 


Mx, Coxe, of Hempstead-Heath, in the parish of Hampstead, and in 
the county of Middlesex, we suppose, who, by the bye, seems to be a 
matter-of fact poet, and particularly fond of detail, assures us, in hf 
preface, that his Valentine” is not an imitation of “ The Peacock. at 
Home,” by Mrs. Dorset, nor of ‘‘ The Butterfly’s Ball,” by Mr. Ros- 
toe, which wecan very readily believe. The Fable of the “ Crab, or 
example better than precept," which precedes the Valentine, ts much 
the best specimen of the author's talents for this species of composi- 
tion, and, as such, though it appears to have been printed before, we 
shall extract it. or 
‘© Madam Caras, like an Alderman’s lady, grown fine, | 

Thus- addressed her fat daughter :—‘ To day with us dine 

Cousin Logsrex, who mourns for the loss of his mother, 

And Cravy-risu in black too, his little half-brother ; 

I expect Perniwinkve, and:Cocare, and Muscce, | 

And Oyster, who wags not, though all's in a bustle ; 

And the Prawns, and their miniature, that tiny imp, 

Whom we, that are great folks, denominate Suaime ; 
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Then,bold vp,gony beat, chiklpand turnout your, tyes, d 
And dep! waddi¢ sidg ways betaresach smart beapx !', 

»  ‘“Theipert, saucy, daughter, this answer returned, +h 
“ By-erample much amare than by precept isslearp’ dihins tue 0 
Sst, iti you would have me the graces display, : i 

| Tnomyo walking and.déncing,firet shew ane the way. 5, 

Fog: beleveime, Jim not. quitelso silly an-elf, * _, 
“Aso mind what you say, while you.eaddle yourself ! es 


The versed of “The Valeritine,” thodgt inferior ta these, aré, for 
the most part, much above !mediacrity/; The sabject idoes not admit 
of any greatvariety’;: for what néw ideas can be supplied by the sepa- 

fe iutriages** Uftall the Qirds dik thé air?" Hence; the ‘author has 
had ‘recourse’ to tharpley uponiwords, which. constitutes the suprenie 
excellence of our moderti.drativatists, but which disgusts’ all rational 
spectators. ‘The rhymes are generally currect, but our ears were 
shocked at the Priel couplet : 


‘ And smitten with hér emlonpring, 
Thinks be embraces charms divine.” 


He is speaking of. the Gander and the Goose, of whom he adds, 


‘© While their own downy feathers spread, 
Serve, without raking, tor their bed |” 


T these lines the’ author adds dtie of his matter-of-fact notes ; for 
instance, ** It is heedless, perhaps, ‘to remark; thé best Beds are made 
of the feathers of chis bird’: ’ Surely ho ‘* perhaps” could be neces- 
sary here, but there is a modesty in doubling even ii matters of 
fact. vee ' Q 


Ode forthe 25th of Octoler, 1899. By Hardinge Giffard, Esq. 12mo. 
Pp..10. Keene, Dabin, 


Tuts is, indisputably, ove of the best of our modern odes ;' the subject 
seems to have itispired he worthy poet With moré than usual anima- 
tior. His sentiments are noble , and his Janguage is strong, nervous, 
and impressive, without affe ‘cted ‘gublinsity or bombast. “His are evi- 
dently strain’ which flowed fiom 4 Joyal’heart, through the medium of 
a chaste and classical mind. ‘The O. 18, dy ‘We learn from the preface, 

was furnislieéd for the occasion, at 2 vér¥ short fiotice. As it has béen 
printed only iu Ireland, We ‘ave persiiaded: that‘our readers will thank us 
tor transplanting it, entire, into dttr*poges! 


i. tan 
‘* Away, away, far, far away, role: 
@u thivaaspicions day 
Be strife aud all her bane{ni brood ! 
Let nodiscordam sound inirude 
Upon the festal lay. 
This day ‘to ni rth and joy is given, 
And holy gratitude to heaven ; 


‘ 












* Pottrys + #9 $3 
Which deigns a nation’s nn to ‘heat, 


> 


And adds another openin 
To grace the lengthened reign of GrorGes the Ge dvb. 


II... 

‘© Down the. rapid stream’ of ti a 
Many a fateful year hasrolf'd, "°° | Coit 
Since on Winpsor’s height Ae pig > 
This day an English Monatchi told ; ca 

He who deck'd iti Gallia’s spoils, iia 
Won by the Sable. Warrior’ § toils , 
Reared the ruby cross on high, | 
The star of English” Chivalry ; 

And round his Throne in lovely onde: sét, 

Saw his seven lions of PLANTAGENET. 


III. 
** Equal in glories, nobly won, 

That decorate fair Winpsor’s brow, 37 

Begirt alike by many a gallant son, 

Great Grorce; far happier thow! 9s os 
The sweetest gift of favouring Ffeaven, , 
Connubial bliss td thee és given, ae 
Nor dost thou like the widowed Enw ARD mourn 

A faithful Consort's tomb—an Hero's early, wnt, “é 
IV. 
<¢ Whilst frightéd Nations pant for bre ath, 

Or fall—to rise no more, ats 

And, scowling o’ér thé field of death, ae 

Stands bape tl Tim with gore; ” op 
Thy happy Islands lift their heads in peace, ; 
And, ma the fiends of war je an ry ¢ chace , 
Yell round: our ears, in vairthe. hell- hounds roar . 

‘Gainst Avtion’s chalky ae and Ekyy’ s verdant shore. 
From smoaking riitis—sanguited plains 
The Muse with horror tdrns the averted eye; 


A nobler theme demands -her strains, 9) © 
‘The praise of Geores the Goov'and virtuotts Liberty 
Happy People—envied’ King— TE a 


While howling tempests tear each neighbouring coast, 
(Where-hepies afid'fears, for evet on the Wing, 


Fit through the trowbled ‘air, and vex each adverse host, \ 
With mutual love your hearts‘in coneotd glow, * / 
Such love as patriot Kings and gratefal Subjects know. 


VI. 
‘ From farthest India’s glowing clime, 
To where the polar wave 
Heaped into pyramids sublime; 
Dares the star of day to brave; 
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Through many a distant land, 
Through many a separated isle 
Whose fields in golden culture smile, 
Are felt the blessings of thy guardian hand. 


VII. 
“ Where'er throughout the admiring world 
Thy Navy spreads the sail ; 
Where'er thy standard is unfur!'d, 
The blended Crosses waved on high 
Give freedom te the gale. 
The wretclt whom fraud and force enthrall, 
Though to the abject ground 
In sordid slavery bound, 
Does he but raise his feeble eye, 
To where that standard fills the sky, 
Does he but breathe the'air thy banners fan, 
Instant his chains are burst, his fetters fall, 
He lifts his form erect, and feels himself a man. 


VU. 
“ Fostered by thy favouring care, 
The sister arts, a smiling train, 
A laureate wreath prepare 
To decorate thy reign. 
‘For thee they bid the canvas glow, 
For thee the swelling organ blow ; 
And Poetry, celestial maid, 
Exulting boasts of many a name 
Linked with thine in endless fame. 
The bard of Auburn's pensive shade ; 
The moral sage, whose vigorous hand 
Lashed vice and folly from the land ; 
The gentler swain, whose setaph song 
Could charm to serious thought the giddy throng, 
‘And lure the soul to Heav'n in flowery bands along 


IX. 
** But with the henoured dead 

The milder muse is fled ; 

An ardent band awakes the lyre, 

‘To deeds of high. emprize and martial fire. 
From Linden bursts the crash of war, 
The Minstrel sings on ‘Feviot's side, 
Of bosder frays and lordly pride, 
Deep feuds and revels gay ; 

And he whose matin star 

Beams with Arotto’s purest ray, 

Pours the proud strain of Trarancar, 

And Taravana’s glorious day. 


z 








Medivins. 
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‘* To swell the note of praise, 
Fair Science joins her grateful voice, 
Rich in the spoil of ancient days, 
Her letter'd sons in thee rejoice. 
By thee protected, they explore 
The frozen deep, the burning shore, — 
The heaving sand, the palmy isle, 
And through his animated bed, 
To where he hides his oozy head, 
The long reluctant Nile; 
For thee the Philosophic eye 
Excursive, to the verge of space, 
Sweeps through all the starry sky 
Thy name in distant orbs to trace ; 
That name, to Science and to Virtue dear, 
Shall Memory through immortal ages bear. 
XF. 
‘« Loyal to her Patriot King, 
Firm in many a dangerous hour, 
And blest in thy paternal power, 
Thy Fairuruc City stands. 
Her festive halls with rapture ring, 
Thy name inspires her gallant bands; 
To thee she consecrates the day, 
To thee devotes the choral lay, 
And while she pours the song of praise, 
She breathes a fervent prayer, | 
That Heaven may stil] her much-loved Soveggson spare, 
To bless his People by his lengthen'd.days.”” ! 


In one of his notes Mr. Giffard remarks that the author of the Ple 
sures of Hope has a pension, which, he seems to think, was given as 
the reward of genius ; but the fact ‘is, tbat it was secured for Mr. 
Campbell, by Lord Grenville, as a compensation for political para- 
graphs written by him, in an evening paper, in support of his lordship's 
administration. . 


—— ET 
Mine GL me ye 
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The Medical Guide, for the Use of the Clergy, Hegds of Families, and 
Practitioners in Medicine and Surgery; being a practical Treatise 
on the Prevention, Symptoms, Causes, and Cure, of the Diseases 
incident to the Human Frame ; comprising the latest and most im+ 
portant Discoveries in Medicine. By Richard Reece, M. 

Member of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, Fellow of J 

Royal Collage of Surgeons in London, &c. &e. Seventh- ds! » 
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considerably enlarged and improped. Pp. 544, 8vo. Longman and 
Co. 1810. 


Tut this seventh edition is considergbly enlarged and improved we 
readily admit, particularly in what relates. to diet and regimen ; 
with the management of the passions, whic h ate now too much 
negiecied ; that it is susceptible of still greater improyement in this 
most important department, must be equally allowed; and that the 
dissemination of such kuowledge must eventually be ‘useful to society, 
none but the legalized mougpolists io quackery wil! venture to deny. 
In the preface, Dr. Reeee bas glanced at the deplorable state of the 
practice of medicine in Londou, and has anticipated us in exposing 
a most nefarious trade, which cannot be reprobated in ternys of horror 
and execration sufficiently song. It is even more pestilential to the 
lives and fortunes of the credulous and health-loving people of Lon- 
don, than the climate of Walcheren, was to our woldie's. Dr. KR. 
thus notices the fact, ‘* I¢ is not unusual {no! very common] for 
young physicians, on. commencing practice in London; to enter into 
an engagement with apothecaries aud chemists, to send their preserip- 
tions to them, on the condition of*recommending them when a pliysici ian 
1s required, When those physicians are called in to a pitient by the 
apothecary, they are under the ‘necessity of considering his interest 
in prescribing medicine. ‘Phas, alth< igh the case of the patient may 
require itt/e medicine, he will be ordered to take a draught every 
two or three hours, besides powders and pills f° Such a,disgraceful 
practice is, indeed, making merchandize of the distressed, and, from 
a most dishonest principle, “tampering with the li ives of their friends, 
who place in them the most implicit confidence.’ 

The base treachtry and sebbery of such a system must be evident, 
but the melancholy etigcts of it can only be known by those who have 
opportutiities 3 OF6 serving thei intrigues of medical men, or of visiting 
the sick. We shall hére staté a recent fact, which will illustrate this 
poitir.. A man of great personalimerit, the father of a worthy family, 
Jabouring under what: is vulga:ly called a broken heart, but what 
we should eal) a érokenistomach, in Consequence of the acutenéss of his 
feelings at the unmerited frowns of fortune, was suddenly atlected by 
the weafber, This patient lives ‘retired on an annuity, and, cou- 
sequently, on his life depends not merely all the future. prospects, 

a OF CET Coils, of Lig fauuilj. his circumstance made 
his health the peculiar object of attention. The family apothecary 
and au experienced physician «vere called ; the latter perceiving the 
real staie of bis patient, and being an honest m: in, recommended 
nutritive food, the propriety of betag tranguil, and of entert Hining 
no, fears for his health, and ordered only one draught for three days 
This. had the desired effect, the patient recovered: bis oon 
buat the apothecary. had gained nothing by the business.. To remedy 
this loss, he assured the convalesceit’s, over anxious wife, that the 
recovery of hed husband was fallacious, and highly portentous, *that 
the physician had mistaken his complainjt; and that he could recom- 
mend a young mdut Oo: -gteat tuledts:: Thy manauve succeeded ; 
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te ‘alarn? “instantly spread! thtoagh the family, and became 6bvious 
jytheircouritenancés, and 'covld Wet escape thé penetrating looits 
of the patient, who eagerly inquired the eausé. After mach-ibjurious 
hesitation he wis informed; the effect, us might be‘expected, was 
the sudden and 4iolent relapse of the patietit, and the thost devoted 
attachment to the: profound skill of this,arch-khave the apothecary. 
A new physivian was’ called, attended by his ‘obedient sqnire, the 
apothecary ; he ‘presctibed eight draughts every day for tweary-seven 
or twenty-eight days, Ulthe oppressed and’ enfeebled stothuch of thé 
patient, add his’ ‘general debility; began ‘to’ excite seriolis suspicions 
in the minds of his*medical executioners) respecting the palicy of 
drenching their ‘patient any longer with dtugs.” They reflected that 
if they killed bim, some difficulty might arise in getting their bills, 
and, césisting trom the administration of drugs, the powers of nature 
were 00 loager obstructed, their’ patient gradually: recovered, when 
he paid the apothecary’s bill, atnounting to 80/. and és physician 100. 
The loss Of such a suum to a:fdmily living ona limited annuily may 
be easily conceived,’ while: the apothecary not! only extenuates ‘the 
guilt of fetreying the tnan who reposed confidence in him, anil of 
robling him ot sv much inoney; but actually claims the merit of savin 
his patient's fife !? i 

While Dr. Reece contintes to expose such ehidact as what we 
have just mentioned, he will deserve- not Only or approbation, bat 
the gratitade of his couritrymen. “Bat? in saying this, howerer, 
let no UMeraie- sy¢ophant, do’ vendl’ seribbler,“who, by extolling 
Drs.) Powell’ and” Pepys,‘ particularly the ‘ehentical. Knowledge 


of the former, think to* gain’ admission into’tHie college” without 


the ceremony ‘of atiswetitig’a few stupid questions in a language 
whith “hé ' oes hot + understand 5 let to’ SuchSadVerturer day 
that we mean to extend sucli enqualified approbation to every thing 
contained in the ** Metlical Guide.” we ews Oe Si 
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The True Briton, by way. of reply to Sir Francis Burdett 's Lijlers 
addressed to ihe people of Great ifreiain }. wherein the Rights of th 
' House of Commons are clearly ascertained...” dar uestly revommendg 
_ to be read -ly every friend and lgver of his country, _.8V9.-pp. 30. 
, Is. Od. Hatchard, 1840, , , wom s ‘a 


Woever expects to find in this tract, what its, Tithe-page imports; 
an historical or legal disqiisition, on those rights, of the House of 
Commons, which have been lately questioned, or, indeed, on any 
of their rights, will te: greatly disdppomieds Wks ‘fag, ae. Tolaverte 
such nghts, the author asserts them, witqoat any attempt ty preve 
their legality, or even (0 ascertain [he ki sOH@e, ’ He says, pndéec, 
in allusion to the power of commitment, tor libels, exercised by the 
Commivins,—‘* Li the Co:umois did npt possers, this power, 0. neces 
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sary to their own security,,and; that, of the country, there would be 
a deficiency in the constitution, and the necessity of the case would 
justify the establishment ofa precedent, aud an extension of authos 
rity, as far.as in their collective wisdom they should deem expedient, 
however popular clamour, not duly weighing the trpe interests of the 
state, oright fora time oppose it.” Here he begs the question, 
by assuming the fact which he undertook t6 prove.—But this is not all; 
he does not hesitate to assert, that the House of Commons has a 
right to extend its own authority to any degree, and tobe itself the 
sole judge of the proper extent of its own power. We are persuaded, 
the author himself is not aware of the consequence of his own 
position. We recommend to him to consider, tiat wherever there 
exists a power supérior tolaw, there is despotism ; for it is the cha- 
racteristic of despotism to be subject to no controul, to be, in short, 
paramount to law, The privileges of the House of Cominons have 
never been ‘defended, by their warmest advocates, on apy other 
ground than that of their forming a part of the law of the land ; 
by whicli must be meant the Common Law, or Lex non scripta, 
as they are not to be found in any statute, But surely nothing 
could’ be‘ niore destructive to freedom than the existeuce of a right, 
itt any one branch of the legislature, in any one of the coustitucnt 
bodies of the Parliament, to assume a power superior to law, and 
to carry its authority‘to any extent, which it might deci, or ima- 
gine, to bahecegsary. The constitution, far from being defective, 
without tha existence of such power, would be rendered defective 
by its assumption; for a body of popular representatives, possessed 
of the authority, here contended to be necessary, might soon, if they 
so chose, annihilate the other branches of the legisJature ; as they have 
done in a former period of our history. The House of Commons 
aught to possess the right of proceeding, ina summary, way, against 
its own members, and against all persons who commit any offence, 
which has an immediate and direct tendeticy to interrupt. ifs jpro- 
ceedings, and to prevent the due discharge of its public duties, 
But, between this pewer, and the unlimited authority contended for 
by this writer, the difference is wide and substantial, 

** The True Briton” does not argue very consistently, 
26F Very conclusively; and though he does not appear to us to have 
Ao and definite nations of the subjects which he. discusses ; 
still he is a well-dispased and well-affected patriot, gives much salu- 
tary advice, avid’ makes’ many very just remarks. [is verses at the 
end of his pamphlet had better been omitted ; they are cerfainly not 
calculated either to point a moral, or adorn atalc. In truth, his Pega- 
sus is a very sorry hack. ° 


An Answer tothe Argument of Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. relative 
to the pétiber of ‘the House Commons to commit persons not 
~er By Andrew Fieckie, Esq. 8vo. pp. 30. 2s. Chapple. 
18? 

Ty Mr. Fleckié the Friends of Parliamentary Privilege lave found 
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@ much more scote, intelfigent, and able, advocate, than in the 
author of the preceding tract. In the political reflections in our 
last number, we stated our conviction of Sir Francis Burdett's 
ignorance of the history, natare, and operation, of that Great 
Cuarter to which he so incessantly refers. This ignorance Mr. 
Pieckie demonstrates byyopposing Magna Charta itself to the Baronet's 
deductions from it. 


« When Sir Francis Burdett told the people that the power of the 
}Touse of Commons, now contended against by him, was assumed 
or exercised in contravention of that statute, he might also bave 
told them that not a line of that statute exists, but what has given 
way to expediency, to a higher and better principle of natural justice, 
and to a more correct consonancy with the true spirit of rational 
and manly freedom, than even that statute, venerable as it is, does, 
or could, contemplate; but, as said by Sir Edward Coke, ‘ yet some 
examples are desired,’—to the constitutional reader they are obvious,— 
the utter subsequent abolition of the conditions of the feudal tenures 
or military service, though guaranteed most emphatically by the secon 
chapter of AZagna Charta—the like subsequent abolition of ward- 
ships, although also guaranteed Ly the same Magna Charta—the mon- 
strous and invidious distinction characterized by the term ‘Lifer Homo,” 
may teuch the people of England (and Sir Francis Burdett, in a spirit 
of honest candour, might have so told them) that if they had done 
no more for, themselves; if subsequent parliaments had done no 
more for them than Magna Charta had done for them, to this very: 
hour would they have been, like West Indian Negroes, slaves attached. 
‘to, and going with, the soil—to be bought or sold, or punished, or 
roal-treated, like Hottentots in the hands of those Dutch miscreants 
at the Cape. Liler Homo, in the language of Magna Charta, 
feither meant nor intended any thing relative to the people of the pre- 
sent day,—it metely meant a ‘ Freeholder;'—nay, so highly ques- 
tionable was the spirit even of the words ‘ li/er home,” that it was 
thought necessary to enact, by a subsequent statute, that those words: 
also extended to women—but what women? Why, to women of 


the same rank with that class comprehended in the term ‘ /iler homo," 


namely, to ** duchesses, countesses, and baronesses.” Sir Edward 
Coke, indeed, tells us, * that homo being a common name to all men, 
women were, of course, included ;° still a declaratory act was thought 
necessary, that the words liber homo did extend to women of the rank 
above-mentioned. 

“* At the time of the promulgation of Magna Charta an immense 
body of the people was chained to the soil, or almost root-bound, 
like trees that vegetated on it.” 


If Sir Francis Burdett were consistent iw his principle, that Magna 
Charta, being the great charter of, Knglish Jsberty,-should, on no 
account, and for no purpose, be viulated, .he, ought to introduce a 
bill into the House of Commons for restoring all those rights and 
privileges, which attached to the feudal system, and that state of 
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yHainese which, prevailed.at. the Aimejz» the formers of whieh-nre 
speritically guaranteed andy, jsecitred3; andgthe, latter of whichis 
expressly mecogmzgd, by ‘that. Chastetino Rut, alasty ifskoglishmen 
dpe other sights, ido liberties than sugh as they devive trom this 
batter, they would be in.a woeful stateiodeed, . the Chanter con- 


taigs J Santa Glayses..oy ,Proviss only ot awhiob has the 


smallest reierence to the libe rty of the sub} ject, namelythe nineteenth; 
which 1S couched } jn the fullowing, Ne ot ec omuyd 218 


, . * 


““ No feokirnatt (liber home) shall be anken, or invprisoted, or be 
dissetued of his frechokis, or hi¥erties,.or treecustoms, or be routs 
lawed, exiled, or any otherwise destroyed, por we wilknot pass upon 
him, nor condemn bin, byt by lawful. jadyment of his: peers, or 
by the law of the land... d«, Se , -- bit 


This is the clause-which’ Sit! Py *rancis Burdett: sSne fixed ‘tipon to 
charge the .Mense of Commons with. @>violation ‘ofthe Ckarfer, 
and tor the basis of much declamation apon the insulted vig lvts of British 
subjects. }t is impossible, however, for a' school boy: to read it, 
without observing its: contined Bppléation ‘to free-holders, or lords 
of. the sdil, as contrasted’ witty the*great mass ‘of “the pe ople,” ‘who 
we; cumpatatively, in a state OY’ slavery.” ‘Indeed, all the. pro- 
Visions of this mighty charterof British freedom aré’spectully confined 
trtheuppor chases of the: community, leaving’ the greater portion, 
and »particolarly that part of seciery ~which Sit Prancis constantly 
qharavterizés..as ‘tie people, im a state of vaivsalge' mx] servitade, 
"Phis is ade manifest by the very first chapter, 6 fprbvi ision, Which, 
bytbhe'byepvis entitled, a conf mution ot pete aud which ig 
dvawh up in tl: BKC words : , 


‘ee Kirst) we ave granted to God, (a most Tmpiods expression) 


_ and by this aut picts ot charter have confirmed, for us avd ‘our pein 


for ever, that the Church of England shall be Jee, and shajf | awe 
a'l bur whole tights and liberties iiviolabie™ ‘We have granted ‘also, 
aud viven'to all the Sree-men of our realm, for us and, our bejrs , for, 
ever, these libertiés under-writfen,. to have and to hoid to, thea and 
their heirs for ever,”’ : Pit CE 


Tae reader will not fail to. observe that the .reformation,, whieh 
Ceslroyed many ot the rights and liberties of the church, and which 
vested many.of the possessions of the church in the hands of layaen, 
aud notably in, those of she [iyuse of Russell., was a vidjation of 
Magna Charta. By Magna Charta, too, as Mr. Fleckie has shrewdly 
remarked, “ corporate ands chy: tend nigats are agknowledged and 
contirnred, But in what spratiet Jegisisuon, it maybe demanded, 
would new and exclusive corporations, be now eonstieated ? 

Surely if a question came befyre the Hlouse for dietraugbing the 
Cingite Ports, Old ‘Sartiin, Honiton, or Oakhampton, Sir Wane 


would nut'set ty Magha Chatta fa iss defence? “Lhe yéry borough- 
niongerAg fictibn (which ) Sit Francis co mp lains of so. vehe mently, 
is: ota ded aud cicuinscribed in all its rights, p ivileges, and inmu- 
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nities; andy L may add, enormities, by the ninth chapter of Nagna 
arta, 

raat thas it is, and thus it ever will be, w hen. men, intent on, one 
object, and. having, a, fuyourite system to which, they snake every 
thing bend, attesapt to declaim op popular subjects, without taking 
the necessary pains ta.acqnire a competent knowieige of them, 
Our ears, for nearly twenty years past, have been incessantly dinned 
by the clamours ‘of ignorant dem gogues, vehemently urging the 
paramount necessity of recyrring 40 first principles ;. to the principles, 
jor instance, of the times in which Magna Charta. was granted ; 
Wwhien the great mass of society, was in'a state of slavery, when the 
membérs of the, Fouse ot Commons. weie paid by their constituents, 
when the towns. charged -by. the king to send representatives to 
Parliament, /requcutly petitioned to be relieved from. that Cwensome 
duty, and when these representatives themselves were. incessantly 
subjected to cite arbitrary interposition of the crown, wherever their 
freédotn of debate extended beyond thosé limits ° whith the sove- 
reign chose to p'es¢ribe to it! These dre the first ‘Brin: iples Of eovern- 
ment and legislation’ to which the Friends of’ Preedom,’ as they, 

exuitingly ahd fool: shly, call themselves, would have British subjects 
in‘the’ninteenth Century*return.£ For ‘ou rselves, and for our coups 
trymen, we take leave to disclaim all such “sre in and ‘to reject 
ali such hberty. 

Magaa Charta having, in ‘every provision, been violated, by legis. 
lative authority, itis perfectly idle to bring it forward as atest by which 
any privilege; or aiyright, ot the prestant day, is to be tried, Mr. Pieckie, 
' tberetore, very properly lays it aside in the considér.tion of the present 
question, and consents to aigue the commitment of Gale Jones on the 
grounds of wisdom and expediency. Sin Francis Burdets; having adduced 
‘the authority of Sir-Kdward:Coke, ‘in: support of bis own; position, . 
the author undertakes te prove that.'Cohke’s authority is’ decisively 
against him. It would lead ns too far; to follow Mr: Vieckie through 
bis argument on this topic. He certainly proves Coke's opinion, that 
the House of Commons has judicial power ; laws and customs peculiar 
to self; and the examples cited» trom Coke shew that it had 
exercised such power, over person, not members, for’ offences 
committed against the House, and against an individual member, 
which it puntshed by fine and Imprisoimeit. But we do tot think 
any such authorities sufficient to prove the.Jegal existenee* at judicial 
power in the House of Commons, except in those particular instances, 
in which. it has been couficmed by particularsstatates,. and where it acts 
as a kind of grand jury, in which latter case, howevery:the power 
which it exercises is rather any easitorial than judicial. «ht would, 
deed, be a strange anomaly in jutispradene e, to comstitute a Court of 
Judicature withoutthe power of adiministeringan vath ; and an anomaly, 
in the science of polities, equally extraordinary, to make an asserbly, 
essentially deliberative afd .pepular, a Court .of Jndicaturet Mr. 
Fleckie’s argument, ‘we thiuk, > proves too mach, aid tends to sanc-" 
e per. Peru seta oF 7 7 : 
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fion a confusion of powers which the happiness of the Communify, 
the freedom of the subject, the security of the constitution, and the 
ends of justice, require to be kept separate and distinct. 

Mr. 1’. however, successfully proves the ignorance or the impo- 
sition of Sir Francis Burdett, in his assertion, that ‘‘ never did the 
members of the House of Commons presume to overleap the 
bounds of the constitution, and take the law into their own 
hands, till the days of the Long Parliament ;* when, according to 
him, the power of imprisonment was then, for the first lime, assumed 
by the House of Commons. Mr. F. adduces, from Judge Hale, 
several specific instances of commitment, by the House, of persons 
not members, in the reigns of Elizabeth and of James the first > 
and then, pertinently adds, in reference to the foregoing assertion 
of Sir Francis : 

“* Such perversion of the facts, such siking of truth, is revolting— 
itis wicked, or it is weak—if suppressed from purposed motives, I know 
no expression of public indignation too great—if from ignorance, 
how dare such a man, so wildly ignorant of the elemental and prac- 
tical part of our early law, presume to set up for an expounder 
of our ancient laws, and to descant upon the foundation of our 
liberties >" 

Still the author seems to us to assume too much from the authorities 
which he has cited, when he observes, that he has proved that, in 
early times, the House of Commons exercised the power of coms 
mitting persons not members, ‘‘ as a constitutional right, and in 
the case of libe/, too, by virtue of which Jones stands committed.” 
The two cases to which he must here allude, are these :—‘‘ James 
Thrish, yeoman of the guards, for unreverent words to a Member of the 
House ; punished by commitment, but pardoned upon submission.” 
Mr. Fleckie need not be told, that unreverent words are not the 
terms generally used as descriptive of a /ife/, nor that a man may 
speak very trreverently of a member without subjecting himself 
to 3 prosecution for a difed; though not without being guilty, perhaps, 
of contempt to the House; and it was evidently for that contempt, 
and not for libel, that Thrish was committed ; for although every 
libel may: be said to involve a contempt, it does not follow that 
every contempt is a libel. The other case is this: ‘* Thomas 
Rogers, for abusing Sir John Savill, in scandalous and unseemly 
words, wpon his proceeding at a committee on the bill against 
Tanner, &c.” Here the words might be libellous, but the jet 
of the offence was the breach of privilege, and the contempt, too, 
in insulting .a member, within the walls of the House, and in the 
actual discharge of his public duty. Neither of these cases bears 
the least analogy to that of Jones; nor are they who entertain 
dairbts as to the strict right of the House to commit Jones, driven 
to the necessity of denying the right of commitment in the two cases 
eited. On the contrary, in those two cases, the. offenders. did that 
which had an immediate and direct tendency ‘to interrupt members 
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in the discharge of their duty; an oifence the right of punishing 
ewhich, in a summary way, no man in bis senses can doubt, 

Mr. Fleckie has etiectually succeeded in exposing the ignorance 
of his adversary, and the fallacy of the ground which be has assumed ; 
but, in our opinion, he has, in one or two. instances, pushed his 
argument too far, and given his sanction to deductions, which, it 
admitted and pushed to their natural extent, would favour the establish- 
ment of a despotic power, hostile to the spirit of the British constitu- 
tion, ; 


The British Exposé; or Comparative Views of the Political State 
of Great, Britain and the European Continent, A, D. 1810. By 
Menzceus. Svo, pp.32. Chapple. 1810. 


Tunis is a sensible and well-written pamphlet, having for its 
laudable object to direct the attention of the people of this country 
to the perfect contrast which their own situation affords to that of 
every nation on the Continent of Europe. Any Englishman who 
seeks to make his countrymen believe, that there is more liberty, 
more happiness, or more comfort in France, under the iron sway 
of Napoleone, than is enjoyed under the beneficent reign of 
George the Third, must be either the: most stupid of asses, or the 
most abandoned of men. Unhappily, however, some few such 
anatural and ungrateful monsters are to be found. To any, if 
such there are, whoare deceived by their arts, duped by their falsehoods, 
or led astray by their example, we recommend the perusal of 
| pc which will soon dispel the delusion under which they 
a . 


“ The liberty of the press,” says our author, ‘ ought not to 
be, and, I trust, never will be, infringed on in this country; but 
its vicious licentiousness must be curtailed, or it will finally be an 
instrument of the downfall of the British empire. The editor 
and ‘publisher of a libel are responsible, it is true; but there are 
men who do not consider a small fine and imprisonment to be 
any punishment, nor the pillory a disgrace ; who have: sent forth 
their venom tothe world from the King’s Bench, or Fleet, prison, 
and have huzzaed with the populace whilst submitting to the dis- 
cipline of the law. Onght not, therefore, some real punishment 
to be inflicted on such characters? Would nota little wholesome 
correction at the cart’s tail, produce someetfect? ‘Though, perhaps, 
solitary confinement, without the use of pens, ink, or paper, if 
it were possible to prevent a bribe from procuring them, would be 
the most effectual mode of correcting such refractory beings.” 


. Certainly no punishment can be too .severe for treasonable and 
seditious libellers ; for men who seek to make the people dissatisfied 
With their lot ; and who urge them to overthrow that noble fabric 
which our ancestors cemented with their bleod ; and which has 
been gradually improved by the wisdom of succeeding ages. Put 
we are by no means fri;ndly to any other extension of the law 
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libels:: We wish, indeed, that law was more ‘clear and definite 
and that the modes of procéeding were imefe simplé ‘and’ ubi:’ 
form... ot, ) a | 
«Another set of dangerous characters,” pursues our author, 
‘ such as‘onght to be hoticed, sré those” whd, hold Buovaparté up 
as an object Of adpiirafion, instead of detéstation,; who mention 
his slaves a$ the ‘happiest of mankind; and who decry all opposition 
to his ‘power ‘as useless, Such assertions originate with his.agents, 
and I am sorry to say they have gained too much ground amongst 
us. “hey are some. of the powerful weapons which he employs. 
He thas hever yet ventured on any inpportant, etiterprize, excepting 
atutcrd; Wei be knew’ or was confident that ‘bis powers were irre- 
sistible ; and wherever such ideas as these are dniversal amongst any 
peoplé whonr he ittendédto subjugate, he ‘mist necessarily be so." 


’ Héw much, then, havé those men to answer for.who can coolly 
atid ‘deliberately propper’, such débasing notions ;, who can wilfully, 
forget the decited sipetiority which British troops have constantly 
pe ee over French soldiers ; and the noble stand which, alone 
ind’ ‘whSupported, ‘this couhtry -has made against ‘every eifort of 
Ftarice !* Let men of ‘this description read the following true 
statement, forming a part of the author’s contfast, aod blush if 
they cat. |, ase ae ' 7 
“« There,,(in France) .the-deerees of Buonaparté are laws— 
the violation of them (is) death, The suspicion of his spies prodaces 
imprisonmem, and that imprisonment is generally mortal. | AccusatiotY 
is always tantamount to conviction, and the musket-ball immediately 
afterwards executes its sanguinary mission, The heayenly attribute 
of mércy never yet todk ‘tp its abode in the flinty heart of Napoleone. 
Here*(iti England) the mild spirit of our laws affords equal protec- 
tion to-high and low, rich and poor, The first nobleman in the 
land ‘is a8 ameriablé to them as the lowest scavenger, The trial. by 
Jury is common to all ; the ‘English’ Judges are wholly independent ; 
and mercy has esthblished her seat on earth, in” the breast of our 
benevolent sovereign. ‘The laws of, !ngldnd too aré. discussed’ and 
reconiménded by thé’ House of Lords and Commons, before they 
are safietioned by the King, and put imexecution; and any private 
individual Yas a right to state, by petition to either House of Parlia- 
ment, ort to the King in Council, if he shall be aggtieyed by any 
act’ Whieli is in the contemplation of the legislature, aud, if he 
substantiates his éasé to! Weir satisfaction, his grievance will be 
reared, ‘provided it bé, not inconsistent with the public wel- 
fare.” . 
Utrum hortm mavis accipe; say we to the Patriots of Guildhall 
and Patace-yard. | Seriegsly, the proper punisbinent for a man, who 
professes to prefer France to England is Lanishment,—let him be sent, . 
to the land’ Lé loves, and from the Jand he disparages. ameel 
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4A Dialogue lxtween a Master and an Apprentice; otcasioned Ly, 

Lectures on Education, delivered, ty Mr. Lancaster in Baths 

in the Month of February, 1910, Lame. pp. 30. “Meyler, - Baths: 

Riviogtons, London, 1810. Orn i me , 
We had reviewed’ Sir Thomag'Bertard’s < New School,” - (see 
page 429 of our Jast mumbet} befbre this ‘viluablée’ Kettle: tract’ 
was put ‘into our hands, or es¢ we sbou)d have spared ‘many of our 
own obsérvations, and have ‘oppesed Sir Thomas Rernatd’s loose 
and objectionable notions, by the “orthodox remarks of this able 
writer, who is much more competent to be the preceptor of the 
Baronet, ‘thar either die Baronet hintself, or bis protegé, Lancaster, 
is to be preceptor to the poor.' ' Laucaster, it seems, tint Content 
with being Scholastic Etnperor of Gfeat Britain, aspires to the oifice 
of Itinerant Lecturer ‘on Education’ to'the United Kingdom. For 
aught we know he may have a certificate of qualification for this, 
important office, from"Sir Fhomas’Bérndrd, ‘Baronét, in his pocket ;_ 
and Sir Thomas may think it highly ifberal and'digotted to assert, 
that a Quaker is a most “enproper persoty to be entrusted with the’ 
education of a Christian conmmuttity. _ It nfatters not} however, what 
he, and all the — ostentatious “philanthropists in’ the kingdom, 
may think, for there -can be’ noditference of opinion, we suspect; 
on the subject, among serious and intelligent members of the Esta- 
blished Chureh.;, The patronage hitherto~experietioed by (Joseph 
Lancaster is, in our estimation, .highiy disgracefal to the Protestaut 
publi¢,,and affords a melancholy proof of that species of religious 
indifference, which, beimg pregnapt, with incaleulable evils, cannat be 
toa strongly deprecated, _por.teo' deeply deplored... Phe man. is ani- 
bitious, designing, and -artfial; his, oniginal plah-was formed. on the 
principles of the Jesuits; aud had he not been opposed, or rather 
exposed, io a: way which Sir. Thomas Bernard, by insinuation, 
censares, but bad. succeeded. to the, utmost extent of his hopes 
and his expectations, he would, im, a very, few yearss have had a 
greater. mass of the physical foree of this country :af-bis command, 
(and.could have collected it.at.any given, ppint in.ayery shert time) 
than could be drawn togethen, i, any country. by tle Sovereign,, 
or constituted. authorities: Whea,it isfconadered, too, that this, 
would have been en Auti-Christian contederacy, could any thing be 
More alarming to a sober and reflecting Chrigtian, or could any thing 
call more strongly for -his exposure, and opposijign?) * We way, 
an Anti-Christiun. confederaey,! because, Sir Thomas Bernard, ‘noust 
koow that all Christian instruction was \expressly disclaimed by 
Lancaster, in his origival pian, and though, he haa, aceardwg to his, 
a ap found it expedint to introduce some. scraps: fram. the 

ew Le stament into his schoyls, in order to quiet tender consciences 
be doubt, yet the said paneg iist justifies him for bis neglect of the. 
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fundamental doctrines of Chiistianity, as professed by the Chareh 
of England, by representing, that they are ‘ directly contrary" 
to his own opinions!! As we have been induced to look back upon 
Sir Thomas's letter, we cannot but notice one instance of a strange 
confusion of intellect, which we passed over in ou sliort review 
of it. The Baronet comments on two opinions whieh have obtaired 
respecting the danger to be apprehended from a generad establish- 
ment of Lancaster's schools; one, that those schools ate dangerous 
to our religious @stablishment, and the other, that there is no religious 
instruction atall in them. And Sir Thomas gravely states those 
Opinious to be ‘ of a very opposite nature.” Are bis intellectual 
powers really so blanted by philanthropy that he cannot perceive, 
that to bring up a great portion of the rising generation without 
any religious instruction at all, is just as likely to prove dangerous 
to the establishment, as the infusion of Sectarian, or Anti- 
Christian principles, into their minds? And that, theretore, the 
opinions which he separates are as perfectly reconcileable, as the 
apprehensions which he ridicules are just, and founded on the same 
principle. 

By the dialogue before us, it would appear, that Mr. Lancaster, 
in his lectures at Bath, had stigmatized the ministers of that church, 
who, we suppose, did not approve of his proceedings, as Ligots ; 
an instance of impudence perfectly consonant with his professions 
of humility. This charge gives rise to a very judicious and able 
definition of bigotry, in its true, andin its perverted, sense. In the 
latter sense : 


‘* «Jt is applied to every thing that belongs tq a church establish- 
ment; to our creeds, our confessions, our public forms, and every 
thing that relates to the preservation of a particular system of faith 
and doctrine : for all these, some would now persuade us, had their 
origin in the narrow prejudices of those dark ages to which your 
Lecturer alluded; in which, meu, really thinking that they could 
not save themselves, looked up iu faith, te that all-sufficient 
Saviour, for whom alone salvation was to be expected. But in these 
enlightened days, as they are called, we ate taught to look upon all 
this as little better than an old nurse's tale about the black man, to 
keep children quiet. Weare now taught to think, that it matters not 
what a man's creed is, or whethet he has any creed at all, sincey 
amid other bright discoveries, it has at length been foand out, that 
man is to'be saved, not in God's way, but in his own ; consequently, 
that-nothing in religion should be established, but what each individual 


thinks proper to establish for himself. And every person who happens | 


to be so old-fashioned as to think, as our pious reformers did, or 
indeed, as the members of our church ptofess now to think upon 
this subject, is a senseless Ligot Such, 1 fear, Joln, is the perverted 


sense in which your Lecturer, from his application of it, would have: 


this word understood.’ 
John, upon this explaination, naturally enough, enquires, whether 


the Quakers liave any reYigion ar all >the answer (6 whith inquiry 
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seeths to us as likely to afford necessary information to Sir Thomas 
Bernard, as to many other liberal Christians of this enlighiened 
age, and, therefore, for their benefit, we shall extract it, 


« Master. What religion they may have, John, is best known 
to themselves. But whatever it may be, it is'a religion of their 
own making; a religion vot to be found in the Bible, aid, con- 
sequently, not the Christian religion. For these enlightened 
separatists profess themselves to be wis than our Saviour and his 
Apostles. 

* John. How 80, Sir? 

‘© Master. Why you know, Jobn, our Blessed Saviour appointed 
two sacraments its his Chugch ; one, as necessary to admission into it, 
the other, to confitmation in it: and the regular use of these two 
sacraments he enjoined upon Chiistians by the most powerful 
sanctions. Still, the Quaker is too wise, in his own opinion, to 
make use of either. With respect to the latter sacrament, he 
will boldly tell you, that he that is perfect in the spirit already, needs no 
further improvement ; and with respect to the former, he says, 
that having been baptized with the Holy Ghost, he bas therefore no 
need of water baptism. Now, St. Peter we know to have been of 
a very different opinion on this subject. For he said, expressly, 
in the case of those upon whom the Holy Ghost bad actually fallen, 
whilst he was speaking; ‘‘ Can any man forbid water, that these 
should not be baptised, who have received the Holy. Ghost, as 
well as we? And he commanded them to be baptized.”—Acis, 
x. 47. 

‘© John. And can those who thns daringly reject the ordinances 
of Christ, expect to be saved by his merits ? 

‘© Master. If we may judge from what the Quakers have said for 
themselves, they certainly can have no such expectation. For one 
of the early prophets, in their religious calendar, Solomon Eccles 
by name, expressly said, ‘ That the blood of Christ was no more 
than the blood of another saint.’ And speaking of our justification 
by the righteousness of Christ, Mr. Penn, another of their oracles, 
in his Serions Apology, wrote thus: ‘ This, indeed, we deny, 
and boldly affirm it in ‘the name of the Lord, to be the doctrine 
of devils, and an arm of the sea of corruption which does now deluge 
the whole world 

‘« John. Master, Master, you perfectly shock me. But, perhaps, 
these loose notions belonged only to the first founders of this 
Antichristian sect. May we not hopé better things of the Quakers 
of the present day? For though /rue religion, as you have ofien told 
me, cannot change, because it cometh from God ; yet false religion, 
4s orginating in the vain imaginations of man, may therefore change 
with man. 

_‘« Master, The scheme of Divine Revelation, John, being con- 
sidered as closed, we expect no new light om earth to break in upon 
us. Whatever new light in religion, then, is now pretended to, 
Wwe are taught, both by Scripture and reason, to rejéct as false light, 
fo. 143, Vol. 36, May, 1810. G 
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And as every false religion is the offspring of human corruption, 
it is certainly capable of receiving’ a change, in proportion to what 
May at any time be the improved condition of its earthly parent. 
But though this may happen ia soins cases, yet, if we may form 
a judgment froin the professed principles of Mr. Lancaster, we have 
ho stroug, ground for hope on this subject, with respect to the 
Quaker. For, iva took bearing his name, and expressly written for 
the purpose of explaining |+. scheme to the world, Mr. Lancaster 
expressly protests against any peculiar religious system constituting 
a part of his plan, and t erefore objergs to creeds or professions 
of faith of any kind, as inconsistent with that general sort of 
religion in which all sects and denominations might meet, and which, 
acc ording to Mr. Lancaster's weas, would be perfectly sufficient 
fur all the purposes of education.” 


‘The Master, who, by the bye, we suspect to be a Master in Jsrae/, 
then yastly observes, that this general sort of religion must be that 
species of © philosophical Deism, which is now, alas! becoming so 
fashionable ; than which, it is to be feared, John, the religion of 
this Quaker is not much better.” Johu next enquires how it can 
happen that ‘* good Christians, and true well-wishers to our esta- 
blishiment, can give countenance to a scheme of education for the 
Jower orders of the community, which does not so much as profess 
to teach them Christianity?” This pertinent question he follows up 
with a remark, that he had always understood that the best way to 
make men good subjects was fifst to make them good Christians. 
To this his master replies : 

‘€ Master. True, John; but this is now considered to. be an 
old-fashioned prejudice ; the old Bille way, (if I may so call it) 
in which our forefathers walked, in the steps of faithful Abraham ; 
who was expressly approved by God himself for this part of his 
character, that he paid particular attention to the re/igious education 
of his children. But taithful Abraham lived, you know, during 
the course of those six thousand years, when the Lecturer told you, 
the world was lying ia darkness. We are now becom, enlightened, 
John, as they call it, 

€ John. Enlightened, Master! [hope we are not to be ealigh- 
tened (if I may so say) out of common sense. 

‘* Master. Why, John, to tell you the truth, common sense, 
that most useful quality, (if I may judge from some things now going 
on among us) is become rather a scarce commodity. Good men, 
men of learniiig and understanding, do not always appear to be so 
fully possessed, of it, as it might be wished or expected. And I 
make no question, John, that, could our pious reformers (who would 
now, doubtless, be ‘called figols) have looked forward, and seen 
the day when shat faith, which they sealed with their blood, should 
have become a subject of such indifference, that a pubiic system of 
edacation should be set on foot for the general advantage of the 
lower orders, of which Christianity did uot constitute an essential 
put; they would have cried qut, that a wise nation was going out of its 
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mind, and that.a public Bedlam should be forthwith provided for 


ia ireeeption. v8 : we wl 

Of such a Bédlam Sit Thomas Bernard wonld be admirably qua- 
lied for governor! © Sir’Thomas, in ‘his Jetier, quoted a Latin 
sentenve, from the Bishop! of Gloucester, the english of which is, 
Unity in things necessary, Liberty in thintys not necessary, Charity 
tuall; it would have’ been more ‘to’ the’ pdrpose, perhaps, though 
certaiM'¥ aitehded wih more dutheculty;: it Su Thomas ‘bad con- 
descended to explain what he considered as things necessary fora 
Christian education; or whether he excepted from such, things an 
éducation,; trom which all the essentials, the fundamental principles, 
aid doctrines, of Christianity, ‘are wholly excluded, But in answer 
to his instnuation, tor the Baronet imsinuates much .more than he 
dares to assert, respecting the want of charity in the opponents of 
Lancaster, ainong whom we are proud to class ourselves, we say, 
with the intelligent writer of this dialogue : 

“* Master, 1 amvvery ready to receive the Quakers as they wre, and 
to give them as much credit for what are now considered to be the 
prominent features of their character, as they themselves can wish 
metodo. For, I flatter niyself, John, that 1] can esteem what is 
estimable in others, without, at the same time, approving what 
my own principles oblige me to reject. And I conceive, that the 
most zealous maintenance of what I understand to be the Christian 
cause, is perfectly compatible with the most enlarged charity towards 
those who may, and, as I think, unhappily differ from me in opinion 
on that important subject —Had not Mr. Lancaster, therefore, 
thought proper openly to protest against the peculiar doctrines of 
Cliistianity, be might, for me, have passed wholly unnoticed. 
But my objection to the plan in question is not because it is under 
the direction of a Quaker, for an objection standing on that ground 
alone, might, perhaps, be deemed illiberal; but because the plan 
does not appear to be in itself calculated to promote the growth of 
Christianity among the lower orders of the community—a_ defect for 
which the most boasted improvement in the mechanical part of any 
system of education cannot, to any mind, be an adequate com- 
pensation.”’ 


Again, we say, with the same able reasoner, and zealous Christian, 
respecting Lancaster's system of education : 


‘* I am as fully convinced, as I can be of any thing short of 
demonstration, that this insidions plan of education, by taking, 
as far as may be, the lower orders of the people out of the hands 
of their constitutional teachers, and bringing them up in no fixed 
principles of religion, will eventually terminate in their separation 
from that establishment in every direction. The clergy of the esta- 
blishment must, I think, be blinder than buazards, if they do not 
see this; and they must be worse than biind, it they do nut employ 
the best means in their power to prevent it.” 
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Lancaster's native cunning, accompanied, no doubt, by some 
prudent advice, has made him, it appears, so far depart from his 
original system as to introduce. the Bible into his schools. This point 
John presses upon his master, and observes, in, a tone of inter- 
rogation, that no harm can surely arise from the publication of the 
Bible; which observation draws from his master an. anecdote respect- 
ing the Socinians, which calls loudly for public reprobation. 


** Master. Much will depend on circumstances, John. What is 
in itself essentially good, may not prove so iv the use that is made 
of it. The Bible, for instance, is confessedly the best of books; 
aud I should be glad if every poor person in the kingdom could read 
and understand it; because, in such case, it could not fail to do 
good. But, John, this best of books has been sometimes made 
the worst use of in this country. And you know, John, the old 
saying, ‘ What has been, may be.’ »For the Bible, when circulated 
by a Romanist (which, however, it very rarely is, among the lower 
classes,) becomes a very different book fromthe Bible circulated by 
a Protestant. In like manner, the Bible of the Quaker, the Socinian, 
and the Baptist, may, in itseffect, be a very,different book from the 
Bible of the Church of England. (Would you ‘think it, John? 
the Socinians, that is. to. say, a sect who deny the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity, ave, at this very moment, endeavouring to 
propagate their pernicious heresies by means of the New Testament, 
of which they have printed what they.call an ‘ Improved Version,’ 
in such amanner, that, with the aid of the Notes, critical and expla- 
natory,’ it is calculated to shake the faith of those Christians who 
have not learning enough to detect the artifice. 

‘© John. Is this possible, Sir ? 

Master. It is not only possible, but true, John, And, moreover, 
these Anti-christian heretics have the impudence to pretend, in the 
title-page of their improved version, as they call it, and in order 
to give it a greater currehcy, that is it founded upan the basis of a New 
Translation by Archbishop Newcome, who would rather have suffered 
martyrdom than have lent his sanction. to the doctrines. which 
it is the main object of these his pretended imitators to incul- 
cate.” 


It is in this manner, that the dangereus followers of Socinus 
ungratefully abuse, like many other Sectaries, the indulgent tole- 
ration which they enjoy in this country. It is in vain, that the 
scriptures denounce vengeance on the blasphemers of the Holy Ghost ; 
it ig in vain, that the Jaws inflict punishment on the revilers of the 
Trinity : these audacious heretics set equally at defiance the word 
of God, and the ordinances of Man; while the general indifference, 
or rather apathy, which prevails on every thing connected with reli- 
gious subjects, secures for them an impunity which they ought not to 
experience, 

The little tract from which we have made such copious extracts, 
rea. ead other passages well worthy the attention of the Chris- 
hin reader, 
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An Examination and Complete Refusation of the Observations contained 
in Colonel Wardle’s Letter to Lord Ellenborough. By Erinaceas. 
Svo. pp. 36. Chapple. 1810. 


Wuenrs an “ Examination” tends directly to substantiate a charge so 
serious as that of perjury, it becomes too delicate a subject fora 
critic to handle. We shall limit our notice, therefore, of this tract, 
to the single remark, that the author has displayed considerable 
ingenuity, in the discussiou of the question, and has fully succeeded 
in stripping the Colonel of the borrowed plumes in which he. had 
thought proper to array himself. 


The Adventures of Robert Drury, during fifteen years’ captivity, 
on the Island of Madagascar; «ontaining a description of that 
island; containing an Account of its produce, manufactures, and 
commerce; with an account of the manners and customs, wars, 
religion, and civil policy, of the Inhabitants. To which is added, 
a Vocabulary of the Madagascar Language. Written by himself, 
and now carefully revised and corrected, from the original copy. 
Pp, 459, Svo. 8s. Stoddart and Craggs, Hull; Murray, London. 


Tue original edition of this curious volume appeared in 1748. 
The author being wrecked on his voyage to the East-Indies, near 
Madagascar in 1701, was rescued from slavery on that island, after 
fifteen years servitude, by Mr. Mackett, who certified his belief in 
the truth of Drury’s narrative in 1728, and the work was published 
as already stated. As very little is yet known of Madagascar, the 
account of the savage manners and customs is equally novel and 
interesting. The vocabulary may be useful to persons designing to 
touch at that island: it evinces the same association of ideas which 
occur among other people. Sweet they term marme, salt serer, 
sugar serermarme, that is sweet-salt, a term very correct. 


A Collection of Modern and Contemporary Voyages and Travels, 
Vol. IV. containing a Voyage to Senegal, or historical, philosophical, 
and political memoirs, relative to the discoveries, establishments, 
and commerce of Europeans, in the Atlantic Ocean, from Cape 
Blanco to the River of Sierra Leone, and an account of a Journey 
from Isle St. Lewis to Galam. By L. P. L. Durand, formerly 
governor of the Island of St. Louis, translated from the French. 
Depon's Travels in South America, describing the Captain-general- 
ship of Carraccas, provinces of Venixuela, Cumana, Guiana, 9c. 
with a view of the manners and customs of the Spaniards. A Tour 
in Wales, and through several Counties of England, including both 
the Universities, performed in the Summer of 1805; and An Ana- 
lysis of Kotzebue's Travels in Italy. 8vo. with 12 Plates and Maps. 
15s. Phillips, Bridge-street. 

Tats volume is equal in interest to any of the preceding, and con- 

tains much curious and useful information compressed into a narrow 
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compass, The whole expense of it, indeed, is less than, what 
Depon’s .Travels in South America, only are sold for; and the 
addition of Durand’s remarks on Senegal and the adjacent country, 
which has recently tallen under the dominion of Britam, an Original 
‘Tour in North Wales, and an amasing abstract of Kotzebue’s Travels 
in Italy, contribute to recommend it merely for its commercial cheap- 
ness. The literary merit of these works has been before appreciated ; 
and the original account of an excursion through Wales, some Eng- 
lish connties, and the two Universities, is not inferior to the gene- 
rality of such modern productions. The writer, indeed, discovers 
more knowledge, good sense, fewer fantastical sympathies, and less 
affectation, than some of our more pompous modern quarto tourists. 


A Treatise on Telegraphic Communication, Naval, Military, and 
Political ; in which the known defects of the present System of 
Telegraphic practice ty Sea and Land are otviated, by the intro- 
duction of a Numerical Portable Dictionary, calculated, when 
onplied to various described Telegraphs, and to the Naval Flag 
System, to he ar accurate medium of carrying on distant conver- 
sation, without any lintility to confusion, error, or mistake ; with 
some considerations on the present state of the Marine Code and 
of Naval Signals Illustrated ly linear Plates connected with the 
deta of the new Teleyraphic System; substituting, on very simple 
principles, a Speaking i lieu of a Spelling power, in different day 
avd might, maritime; civil, and miluivry Telegraphs. By John 
Macdonald, Esq. F. R.S. F.A.S. Jate Lieat.-colonel and Engineer, 
Xe. pp..186. 8vo. Egerton. 
We fully concur with the author io preferring a system of words to 
letters in communicating telegraplic intelligence as tar as relates to 
expedition, (aiid this 18 a very iinportant point;) but as it would be 
necessary for the Telegraph-workers to acquire an entirely new lan- 
guage, we think much more dithcu'ty would arise in reducing it to 
practice, than he seems tu apprehend. The persons engaged in this 
brsiness are by no means rematkable for adroitness aid skill, aud 
any change from their present habits must. be attended with some 
confusion ; “wete Colonel M.'s system, indeed, established, there 
would, perhaps, be but one opinion respecting it; bat whether its 
superiority to the present mode be equal to the trouble of carrying 
it into practice is a poiot on wlich different opinious may fairly 
revail. Mr. Boaz, of Glasgow who took out a patent for Telegraphs, 

published some useful observations on this subject, in Vol. XIL 

ef Tiilock'’s Philosophical Magazine ; and Captain Pasley, in Vol. 

X XIX. of the same work, hay hinted at something similar to what 

our author has here more fully and acetirately proposed. Colonel! 

M.'s “ 'Freatise on ‘Velegraphie commvnication,” however, is the 

most ingenious and complete of auy that we have seen ; it well 

deserves the serious atiention of all those interested in such ¢om- 

Munications ; and although his system should not be wholly prac- 
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ticable at present, yet many of bis suggestions might lead to impor- 
tant and useful reforms in this department. We are sorry that the 
author should have so far forgotten what was due to his own character, 
as to introduce in his preface any reflections on a gentleman who is 
a vice-president of the same society of which he is a fellow. 
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Tuere is no feature, in the politics of the Continent, either suffi- 
ciently new, or sufficient! y prominent, to call for particular cognizance. 
In that most interesting part of it, which constitutes the kingdoms 
of Spain and Portugal, to which the attention of every generous mind 
is more immediately directed, affairs appear to be fast approaching to 
acrisis. The English and Portuguese armies, assembled on the fron- 
tiers of both countries, under the command of one of the most able, 
and the most gallant chiefs, that Europe ere could boast, press 
closely on the enemy ; andif they donot force them to an action, (of 
the result of which we can have little doubt) will, at least, produce 
the beneficial effect of preventing the troops which are destined for 
the siege of Cadiz from receiving any reinforcements. In either 
case, the movements of the allied army cannot fail to be productive 
of great benefit to the common cause. The reduction of the fort of 
Matagorda, will certainly enable the French to make their approaches 
nearer to Cadiz, and probably to annoy both the town and the 
shipping; but still this advantage will not, we ate persuaded, have 
the effect, which the gloomy, the desponding, and the disaffected, 
in this country, seem to expect from it. It will neither facilitate the 
subjugation of Spain, nor accomplish the reduction of Cadiz itself. 
We should hope, indeed, that powerful succours will be sent from 
England direct to Cadiz ; and sufficiently powerful to raise the siege 
of that city, which we believe to be pragticable, and which we are 
sure is most desirable. At all events, the mode of warfare now pursued 
by the Spaniards, if persisted in with the same spirit which has lately 
marked their proceedings, will do more to defeat the object of their 
unprincipled and ferocious enemy, than all the tactics of the best 
military schools in Europe, not excepting those of the Thuilleries. 
The arrival of the Duke of Albaquerque, in this country, who has 


both a military and a political knowledge, capable of ascertaining the 
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true state of Spain, and the real prospect of ultimate success, will, 
we trust, be followed’ by a combined plan of vigorous and effective 
operations. It is of the first consequence to thwart the usurper, in his 
favorite project of extirpating the last Prince of the Hoase of Bour- 
bon, by placing the crown of Spain on the head of one of his-owa 
spurious, and low-born breed. It, when assisted by us, with the 
main sinews of war, a country like Spain, containing a numerous 
and hardy population, ¢an be subdued by any military force which 
the leagued tyrants of the Continent can bring to bear upon it, 
there is an end to the liberties of Europe, and a new epoch has 
sprung up, in the history of the human race, the causes and effects of 
which will set human calculation at defiance. But, till fatal expe- 
rience shall have convinced us of the fact, we will not think so 
meanly of our fellow-creatures, as to believe that a people, united 
among themselves, and possessed of every means of detensive war- 
fare, can be conquered. 

In Ametica, fortunately, the public spirit seems to have taken a turn 
equally favorable to the interests of the United States, and to the 
prosperity of this country. ‘The Democratic, or Jeffersonian, party, 
have experienced a severe check, and the measures which they 
attempted to carry, tothe prejudice of Great Britain, and, conse- 
quently, to their own prejudice, have completely failed. It appears, 
now, to be the wish of a great majority of the people to form a close 
union with England; and, indeed, when the recent conduct of 
France towards America is considered, an union with this country 
must be regarded not only as an act of wisdom, but as an act of 
paramount necessity. All the efforts of the Jeffersonian faction, all 
their secret intrigues, all their base concessicns, all their pitiful sup- 
plications, to tie murderous tyrant who now dictates the law to the 
Continent of Europe, have proved fruitless and unavailing ; and 
while they have displayed their wretched and perverse rulers, in their 
proper colours, to their own countrymen, have led to the adoption of 
a system of policy, more ccnsopant with the honour, and more con- 

_ducive to the welfare, of their country. ‘That our Cabinet, forgetful 
of past insults and injuries, will be ready to meet, and to give effect, 
to this new disposition in the American government, there can be no 
reason to doubt. They have, most wisely, vindicated the conduct of 
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Mr. Jackson, and we are persuaded, that, while on every, occasion, 
they will mapfully support the honour, and promote the interests, 
of the nation, they will interpase no difficulties to a proper undere 
standing, and a cordial harmony and confidence between the two 
countries. 

At home the demon of civil discord seems busily at work, The 
violence of the democratic meetings has exceeded any thing of the 
kind which has occurred in this country since the suppression of the 
London Corresponding, and other seditious Societies, by the well-timed 
vigour of the legislature. The reports of these mectings will testify 
the truth of this statement ; but, bad as these reports are, they fall far 
short of the truth, thanks to the more cautious disaffection of those 
jacobinical writers, who are entrusted with the management of the 
press. We have been assured, that, at the meeting of pretended free- 
holders at the Mermaid, at Hackney, a low trader in the city, 
whose veracity was, some years ago, duly appreciated by the chief 
justice of the King’s Bench, actually declared, that ell the late Minis- 
ters ought to have Leen brought to the tlock! and Mr. Mellish, (one of 
the Representatives of the county) with them. And yet Mr. Whitbread, 
at a tavern dinner, did not blush to recommend this identical man as a 
very proper person to become a representative of the people, and a 
member of that very house which he and his associates baye go lately 
vilified and libelled in the grossest terms which the language of Bil- 
lingsgate could supply. That we may not be accused of speaking at 
random, we will state a plain fact, which we dare the parties accused 
to deny. At one of the late common halls, a fellow, who is 
understood to keep a gin-shop in Holborn, and to be brother-in-law 
to the trader before alluded to, (for which, however, we do 
not pretend to vouch) had the imypudence to proclaim, totidem verbis, 
that, “* The present ministers, and the House of Commons, are Robbers, 
Thieves, Oppressors, and Scoundrels.” We state this on the authority 
of several gentlemen, of undoubted veracity, who Aeard the declara- 
tion. The Lord Mayor, who presides at these rablle-routs, whether 
from a fellow-feeling forthe keeper of a gin- -shop, or from congeniality 
of sentiment, or from pusillanimity of conduct, or from the infirmity 
of age, or for any other reason, did not think proper to call this black~ 
guard to order, or to censure the malignity and indecency of his * 
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From this specimen of civic patriotism, and, still more, trom the 
studied suppression of this inflammatory part of the orator's harangue, 
by those reporters of principles congenial with his own, some idea 
may be formed of the systematic plan which has been adopted, by these 
“* Choice Spirits” of Jacobinism, for bringing all the constituted autho- 


rities of the realm into disrepute, and for exciting a general spirit of 


discontent throughout the land! Surely, surely, it is high time for 
the strong arm of the legislature to interpose its authority to crush 
these treasonable efforts in the bud. This is not the period for a 
timid, wavering, and indecisive policy. Half-measures will never 
controul determined violence. Disaffection is abroad ; it has spread 
more widely than the generality of people are apt to believe ; it speaks 
loudly and plainly in many parts ; and where its murmurs are not 
loud they are deep. The debating societies, which, to the eternal 
shame of the police be it spoken, have been suffered to propagate the 
most seditious and mischievous notions among the lower classes of 
people in the metropolis, and its vicinity, without let or molestation, 
have dared to propose some discussions of a most dangerous and in- 
flammatory nature. For instance, a coroner's jury having found a 
verdict of ‘* justifiable homicide” in the case of a man who had been 
shot by a soldier in the city, it was proposed, in one of these spouting 
clubs, to enquire whether this was a true verdict, (in other words, 
whether it was a verdict at all) or whether the jury ought not to have 
found a verdict of wilful murder, or wanton assassination. And this 
question, so constitutionally proposed for discussion, with various 
embellishments, of the same inflammatory tendency, was stuck upon 
large bills to attract the notice of the multitude, in all the principal 
streets in the city! And the patriotic sages who proposed it, did not 
hesitate to decide, without, of course, any evidence, ar proof of any 
kind before them, that the } jury, who are under the sanction of an 
oath, and who had heard all the evidence that could be adduced, 
fiad pronounced a false verdict, and that the act which they charac- 
terized as justifiable homicide, was nothing less than a wanton 
assassination ! If such infamous proceedings as these are tolerated, 
‘we may next expect to see the verdicts of our juries, and the deci- 
sions of out ‘judges, in the courts at Westminster, formally revoked 
‘and cancelled by a mob-senate in Palace Yard. 
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A further proof of the malignant spirit by which ‘the civic 
demagogues are actuated, was exhibited in their conduct, immediately 
after the dissolution of the late Common Hall. They, very consis- 
tently, took the horses from the cumbrous machine, bedaubed with 
gold, which conveys the first magistrate of the city from place to place, 
and also from Sheriff Wood's carriage, and became beasts of burden 
themselves, to drag them to their respective homes, But they treated 
Mr. Sheriff Atkins in a different way ; for they spit in his face, 
as he proceeded to his carriage ; spit upon him again after he entered 
it; and endeavoured to frighten his horses by throwing their coats 
over :Deir heads! And these, forsooth, are the men who are to 
speak the sense of the city of London, and to give the tone to 
the country ! 

Since our last, Mr. Wood has published an exposition of his 
conduct during the late disturbances; which, while it differs 
essentially from his reported speech at the tavern, is not a whit 
nearer the truth. And although, with becoming accuracy, he 
details his threat to the magistrates, in the very words in which he 
would have us believe he uttered it; yet have these magistrates, most 
uncourteously, indeed, given the sheriff the lie, and denied that he 
ever used any such language, or any language of similar import 
or signification! But what will not a patriot say or do to favour his 
own cause? The country, however, should not be the dupes of 
an impostor, at once so bold and so shallow, so daringy and yet so 
impotent. 

Mr. Atkins it seems, had incurred the rage of the rabble, by his 
early assent to’ the excellent resolutions of the Loyal Livery of 
London, who have pursued the only means for vindicating the 
character. of the city, and for confuting the lying declarations of 
the jacobins, These resolutions breathe the true spirit of the British 
constitution. We hope they will be adopted by every loyal meeting 
throughout the country ; and that the profligate attempts of the 
factious will finally terminate-in the defeat of their own object, by 
strengthening the hands of the government, by imparting fresh 
vigour‘to the laws, and by giving additional security to the Jegal 
authorities of the state. At all events, the Parliament should not 
be prorogued, without the adoption of some legislative measure, 
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suited to the temper of the times, Danger is more easily, as well as 
more wisely, prevented than repelled. In answer to those, if any 
such there be, who really believe that during the Jate tumults the 
mob had no hostile intentions agaiust the legislative body; it need only 
be stated, that hand-bills were actually cireulated, calling upon the 
rabble to extirpate that den of thieves, the House of Commons, telling 
them that this was the time for recovering their lost liberties, which, 
if suffered to escape, would never return; and exhorting them.to 
imitate the conduct of the French. Let these threats be compared 
with the language employed at the Common Hall, and at Hackney, 
and then let incredulity itself state, if it can, that there exists no 
necessity for strong measures, to crush the growing spirit of disaffection, 
and to punish the turbulence of patriotic traitors. If the ministers 
do not act with vigour and decision, particularly as they have no 
opposition to fear in Parliament to any law which they may propose for 
the purpose here recommended, they will have very much indeed to 
answer for to the country. The times are perilous. Vigour may 
avert, but indecision must increase, the danger. 
May 26, 1810. 
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The Bishop of London's Letter to the Rev. P. Yorke, on the 
sulject of the Bible, Society. 


We feel particular satisfaction in laying the following truly excellent 
and pastoral letter of our Metropolitan Bishop before our readers. 
The sentiments which it contains are, we are happy to say, perfectly 
conformable with those opinions which, at various times, and on 
varieus occasions, we have submitted to the public. Let Sectaries do 
all the good they may feel disposed or able to do, in the circulation 
of the scriptures; and let the members of the Church of England do 
the same ; but no possible good can acerue'from the indiscriminate 
union of the one with the other ; while the evil effects attending such 
apparent indifference to religious principle fs culpable in itself, ‘and 
mischievous in its consequences. 
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To the Rev. P. Yorke, to Le communicated to the other Members of the 
Meeting of the Clergy at Colchester. 


Rev. Sin,—I am very sorry to ditter from the respectable body of 
clergymen, who bave signed the memorial toome respecting an 
auxiliary’ Bible Society, and especially to differ from them on such a 
subject. But thinking otherwise, as I do, after mature deliberation 
upon a subject hot now new to nie, and after consulting with some of 
my brethren of the same bench, on whose opinion I much rely, I 
will not hesitate to give my reasons; (trusting that I may write, with 
confidence, operily and plainly) as far as the limits of aletter will 
allow. -Now, from the first, I have always considered the institution 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society as unnecessary,’ because 
every good purpose of the same might have been accomplished by an 
orthodox society of long standing, separate funds, (if such were expe- 
dient) being formed for any new purposes: for which measure there 
are several precedents in the proceedings of that Society. I do not 
approve of ever multiplying societies for the same purpose. But it 
were further objectionable, because it was establishing a rival society, 
whilst there was mo complaint ef mismanagement, as far as I have 
heard in the other, with no other difference than the departing from 
a fundamental rule, and a very judicious one in my opinion, that the 
members should be of the Charch of England. This new society 
admits, I believe, dissenters of any denomination, and thus conveys 
an implied censure on the foresaid rule. I think it better to leave the 
dissenters to themselves ; when admitted into religious society with us, 
they will, and it is natural for them, (without any disparagement, be 
this spoken, either to whole bodies or individuals among them, many 
of whom, without doubt, are very respectable) but it is natural for 
them to endeavour to gain the ascendancy, and to supplant us, when- 
ever they find an opportunity. These were my original objections, 
and I see not but that they remain yet in full force. It is said they 
are not substantiated by facts, and that no practical evil has followed, 
I do not agree in this, but I must observe, that if the evil be gra- 
dually creeping on, it will be palliated from time to time, and not 
appear to every one in its true colours till it be difficult or too late to 
remedy it. This society, it is further said, will secede upon any act’ 
of mal-administration in the British and Foreign Bible Society. They 
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cannot find a reason for doing so, unless suchact be neforions and 
flagrant, (which it is not likely to be fer some time) and not even 
then, With any. advantage, if the dissenting part among thems or in 
the other society to which they are an appendage, shall have gained 
the ascendancy. But as I said I do not agree in this, the very first 
act, or one of them, of the British and Foreign Bible Society, was 
to undertake a Welch Bible, at the time when the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, in conjunction with the University of 
Oxford, were preparing as large an edition as could be wanted, 
under the patronage of the Welch Bishops, and to put it into the 
hands of a most noted leader of the dissenters in that country. And, 
when put, to shame on this bead, they still persisted in forwarding their 
edition: an act, as it seems to me, of undue rivalship, by means 
which the University of Oxtord could not take, in order to give an 
advantage to the dissenters; for it is a fact, though it may seem 
iunprabable, to you, that the very distribution of the Bible was made 
an instrament of influence to the sectaries, who, in my opinion, 
have done more injury to society, and to sound religion, than any 
thing that has happened for centuries before. I say these things 
from personal experience and knowledge, Much practical good, it 
is also said, has been done. | know of none which might not bave 
been done as well through the medium of the other society ; and, 
with respect to the accounts of good done abroad, I own I look on 
them with much doubt and suspicion, and not the less, because their 
proceedings, and, indeed, ali the meetings of this new society, are 
set forth in the public papers with so much pomp and parade, at 
which I am the more disgusted, when I compare it with the simpli- 
city and modesty of the old society, the silent progress of which, | 
am persuaded, is more effectua] towards the support and propagation 
of, religion, and productive of more substantial good. You must 
allow me also to observe, that the object of the proposed auxiliary 
Society, is not distinctly stated, nor is it explained what purposes it 
is to answer, nor under what rules to be conducted ; but this is of 
less importance.. Upon the main question, I have given my opinion 
decisively, and I hope clearly, which I trust, therefore, will be taken 
ia good part, whatseever difference of opinion there may be between 


YY I remain, &c. 
(Signed) J. LONDON. 


January 28, 1810. 
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Literary Intelligence. 


REVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTE. 


To the Editor. 


Stx,—A_ well-wisher to his native country begs leave, through the 
medium of your distinguished publication, to submit, as an antidote 
to delusion and disunion, a characteristic sketch of a jacobinical dema- 
gogue, or revolutionary patriot, who, ultimately, experienced a, just 
gud.exemplary retribution for his crimes — When the tyraut Robes- 
pierre, was in the zenith of his power, at Paris, he took occasion to 
pay a visit to a respectable lady, and her amiable daughiter, of his 
acquaintance, accompauied by a confidential partisan, and was 
received with every demonstration of respect and attention. From 
Ing in*imacy he was induced to unbosom himself very freely, in the 
course of conversation. At length he took his leave, afier the strongest 
professions of regard and esteem. On their return, bis companion 
observed, ‘* Pray, Sir, were you not rather communicative in your 
conversation with the ladies on your visit?” T*obespierre replied, 
“ | believe I was; but I will take care that what I may have said 
shall not be repeated, for I will immediately order both mother and 


daughter to be guillotined.” 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


os rem 


An English Genueman, lately escaped from France, has in the Press 
a Picture of Verdun, being an interesting statement of every circum 
stance connected with the detention of our countrymen, This work 
contains an account of their arrestation—detention at Fontainbleau and 
Valenciennes—coufinement at Verdun—incarceration at Bitsche— 
amusements—suflerings—indulgences yranted to some=e—acts of 
extuition aud cruelty practised on others—characters of General and 
Madame Wirion—list of those who have been perinitted to leave, or 
who have escaped out of France—oceasional Poetry by Mr. Concan- 
non, Sir William Cowper, &c.—and anecdotes of the principal 
Deienus. 

Nearly ready for publication, under the patronage of the very reve- 
rend the Dean of Westminster, two highly-finished engravings of the 
interior ot Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, combining precision of per- 
spective representation with that species of effect most characteristic 
of this celebrated and interesting specimen of the Florid Gothic, and 
on asevle sufficiently large to admit of much detailed architectural 
information ; from origioal drawings by Joha Morton, Jun, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


a ce 


The communications of E. S. B. will always bé acceptable. — In 
the present case his previous notice was very apporibae, and wall save 
trouble and perhaps disappointment. 


Did our sensible correspondent, “ A Friend to on England,”* Know 
how the printer is obliged to cut up the MSS. he would: perceive'that 
his requést.is almost impossible. So far, however, ‘as it is practicable, 
we shall endeavour tocomply with it in future. 


We have received the books and letters of  Cupidus docend?,” who 
wishes for our opinion respecting his, future proceeding. Without 
stopping to investigate his plan minutely, wecan have no hesitation in 
assuring him, that wethink it impossible for him to derive either fame 
or emolument from the publication. _ Had his, works, indeed, more 
merit than even he supposes, they would be unproductive, as some 
adventurous pedagogue would instantly adopt the useful part, omit 
the superfluous or unintelligible, and thus seize both the fame and 
advantage of the production. For this, and many other reasons, we 
think he may add to, but not diminish, his expenses, by proceeding 


farther with the work. Of thé literary merits of his attempt we- 


cannot here enter into any investigation, and only make the above 
remarks in answer to his letter. 


The “ Brief Controversy,” transmitted by our old and respected 
correspondent ‘‘ Clericus Anglicanus,” is intended for insertion in 
our next number. 


We are obliged to our legal friend, ‘‘ a Constant Reader,” for his 
communication, The act to which he adverts had been overlooked 
by the Reviewers of ‘* Parr's Characters,” from the circumstance 
of its not being bound up in the last volume of Statutes to which he 
referred. 
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